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HOW TO GET THIS BEAUTIFUL 


Columbus Souvenir Silver Spoon. 
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OXIDIZED SILVER HANDLE. 





BOWL INLAID WITH GOLD 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT. 


“It's a little beauty.” “It's just lovely.” “I shall prize tt a life- 
time.” “It's a little gem.” Faust the thing for a Birthday, 
Christmas or Wedding Present. If you are making a collection 
of Souvenir Spoons you surely want this one. 





Our Offer to 
Boys and Girls. 











On every one and one-half pound package of 
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Washing Powder 











there is a picture of a Dove. Now then! Persuade your 
mother or some friend to buy a package of this Ivorine 
of her grocer, or buy it yourself and sell it to some friend. 


With a Sharp-Pointed Knife 


Cut Out the Dove Picture 


from the package you buy and mail it to us with| 
Six 2-cent Stamps, (12c.,) and we will send by return| 
mail our beautiful 


Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 


WE WILL SEND 


For Two Doves and 24 cents, 2 Spoons. For Three 
Doves and 36 cents, 3 Spoons, etc., etc. 





Special Offer. For 6 Doves and 72 cents 
we will send 6 Spoons in Handsome Plush Case. 


This makes an elegant set of ‘‘AFTER-DINNER”’ Coffee Spoons. 








H Don’t send stamps without the Doves, 
Caution. nor Doves without the Stamps. Both 
must be sent together as directed. 


The Ivorine must be bought of your Grocer. 





Address your letter EXACTLY as follows: 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
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has been known to housekeep- 


VO RINE ers for years as the Purest, 


Safest and Best. The most won- 
derful preparation ever invented 
for washing Clothes, Dishes, Tins, Paint, Floors, etc. 
Being the purest white, it makes clothes snowy white. 

The J. B. Williams Co. are the largest manufactur- 
ers of Shaving Soaps in the world—and their Yankee 
Shaving Soap has been famous for 50 years. 


Their NAME and REPUTATION are the BEST GUARANTEE that IVORINE is 
the Safest and Purest Washing Powder that skill and experience can produce. 


' Washing Powder 











This is the cake of OLIVE OIL SOAP which we began April 1, 1893, 
to put into every 14 pound package of {vorine. 





This Soap is made from the finest selected Italian Olive Oil. Its beautiful green color 
is given to it by the Olive Oilonly. Its only perfume is the delicate and refreshing 
odor of sweet, pure Olive Oil. Because of its absolute purity and wonderful healing 
properties this soap has an enormous sale, and is very largely used in hospitals and 
most highly recommended by physicians. 

For the Toilet and Bath, for Shampooing the hair, for the Delicate Skin of 
Babies, for keeping the Hands soft, white and smooth—nothing can excel it. It is 
pure Olive Oil and nothing else. If you desire a clear, bright, healthy complexion 
always use this soap. 





Box B, Glastonbury, Conn. 


REMEMBER, beginning April 1, ’93, a Cake of this Soap is put in every 
1 t=2 lb. package of Ivorine that leaves our factory. 
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For the Companion. 


AN UNFORGOTTEN SINGER. 


In one of the suburbs of a great city standsa 
house that excites the interest of every one who 
sees it for the first time. Many who know its 
story look upon it with love and veneration. 

This house was built, many years ago, in the 
midst of a first growth of oak and white birch. 
For years it was nearly surrounded by thick 
woods. No dwelling was near it. The winds in 
the trees and the breaking of the waves on the 
shore near by were the sounds which lulled its | 
inmates to sleep. , 

All the surroundings have 
ehanged. Railroad trains 
pass not far away every few 


| quietly and cheerfully. Her ambition, though 1t | 


appeared to be so hopeless, did not embitter her 
life. Her heart was true to every womanly 
instinct, and her soul was kept pure and unsoiled. 
She was content with the plainest dress, because 
it was necessary; but she had all a girl's love of 
the beautiful. She moved with unconscious grace 
among those who had abundance, nor was she 
ever troubled by the contrast. 

All these years she was training her voice as 
best she might; but except at school and in 
church she never sang in public. 

Meantime a piece of what seemed to her great 
good fortune befell her. An excellent vocal 


played the prelude again. Still the girl stood 
silent; she had forgotten the words of her song. 

The frightened pupil was about to leave the 
stage when her teacher, who was playing, turned 
and softly sang the first words. Meanwhile the 
audience sat patiently enduring. 

“What an imposition upon people’s good 
nature !’’ exclaimed one of the two music teachers 
who had already tried to ‘‘make their escape.” 

A look of relief came into the eyes of the 
embarrassed girl. The blood surged back into 
her face. Forgetting all else, she looked straight 
out before her and began, All at once a change 
came over the entire audience. ‘There was that 


And these critics were standing 
on their feet, too, applauding and cheering while 
tears ran down their cheeks. 

The pure, intense soul of the singer had com- 
bined with a marvellous gift to produce that 
‘fervent voice,”’ only found in its perfection when 
joined with a fervent soul. 

The girl, astonished and frightened at the effect 
of her singing, merely bowed in her timid way at 


human voice. 


the persistent applause and disappeared. 

Next day her musical instructor called upon her 
in delight. He saw a brilliant future of public 
singing before her. 

“And now,” he said, ‘‘what are your plans?” 

“Why, | have no plans,” 
she said, ‘except to keep on 
with my music as I have 





moments. A great boule- 
vard extends to the city. 
Elegant homes stand near 
by, with green lawns and 
stone walks. Though the 
scenes of modern city life 
now surround this plain 
farm-house, it is by no 
means @ blot onthe newer 
life. It makes a _ restful 
picture there, with its sug- 
gestions of peaceful country 
life. 

It has an old, unpainted 
barn, surrounded by large 
oaks, and a delightfully ir- 
regular woodpile, reminding 
many a hard-worked busi- 
ness man of his early home. 
Two cows and an old horse 
feed in a strip of grass which 
is all that is now left of a 
pasture. Spreading branches 
of great trees shade the vard; 
a few rude seats give it an air 
of comfort and hospitality. 

The whole place tells of a 
life not in sympathy with the 
struggle for wealth or the 
mad rush for social prom- 
nence in the vast city near 
at hand. The peace of con- 
tentment broods over the 
scene, which almost rebukes, 
by its repose, the neighboring 
evidences of a desire for dis- 
play. 

When the house was built 











time. My desire is to do 
what good I can with my 
voice.” 


“What!” be exclaimed, 
imvoluntarily, ‘“*you will of 
course go on the operatic 
stage? You have a fortune 
in your voice and your 
dramatic power.” 

**No,”’ she said, simply, ‘1 
did not learn to sing to make 
money. My duty is here at 
home. My ambition is to 
sing that I may, if possible, 
give pleasure and do good. 
But I should never enjoy 
singing to fashionable audi- 
it all came to me the 
other night. If I can sing in 
my own church, and to the 


ences 


sick and poor, it will bring me 
the satisfaction that I want." 

Mary Lane suddenly found 
herself famous among musi- 
cians. Excellent offers were 
made to her by operatic man- 
agers. She was asked again 
and again to name her own 
terms, but all these offers 
were firmly and modestly 
declined. 

Men who were familiar 
with all the elegances of life, 
and accustomed to the atten- 
tions of people in many coun- 
tries, went up that grass- 
grown walk to knock at the 
door of this farm-house. 
Every one was received by 








it sheltered a plain family 
from New England, one of 
whom was a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired girl. The parents 
were strangely unambuitious 
both for themselves and their children. But in | 
the heart of this girl burned a concentrated fire | 
of enthusiasm. She inherited from an excellent | 
ancestry a strength of mind and a singleness of | 
purpose which were revealed even in her child- | 
hood; and she joined with these qualities modesty 
and sweetness of character. 

She had a passion for music; but she received | 
little encouragement at home in the development 
of her ambition. This lack of sympathy was | 
not due to want of love, for her parents were 
devotedly attached to this quiet maiden. But as 
has happened in many cases, they did not see 
deeply into a life so closely knit to their own. 
And even if they had been aware of her talent, 
they would not have been able to help her in the 
studies she so longed to pursue. It became a 
matter of jest in the family that Mary went to 
the old piano whenever an interval could be found 
in the housework. 

At first she gave herself, with some little 
assistance, wholly to piano music; but one day 
Mary Lane discovered that she had a voice. 

To be sure, she had always sung about the 
house and in church—sung with all her heart. 
But the discovery she made now was a revelation 
to her. She found that she could express in song | 
that hitherto unexpressed longing to be and to do 
something in the world. 

The accumulated energy of generations seemed 
to struggle in her mind; and on this day she poured 
out her half-understood desire in passionate song. 

In the years that followed, this young girl, so 
much alone in her inner life, walked long distances 
to school, and practised and worked as few girls 
do to-day. 





Her hard household toil was all done | 


Singing the Sick to Health. 


teacher heard her sing at church, and offered to 
instruct her for very little money—for the pittance, 
in fact, which she received for singing in church. 
Already her voice had taken hold of many hearts. 

But it did not occur to any one that Mary Lane 
was becoming a great singer. She could not be | 
that, in their estimation, because she was the 
simple, modest country girl whom they had 
known from her childhood, who had carried milk 
to their homes day by day but a few vears ago. 
And yet there was a growing desire to hear her 
sing. 

“One cannot keep the tears back when she 
sings in our church,” people were accustomed to 
say. 

One evening an audience was gathered in a 
great music hall in the neighboring city, listening 
rather indifferently to the performances of some 
students of music. It was at the close of a long 
and brilliant musical season; and this concert 
seemed like an anticlimax to it all. 

“We have heard enough, haven't we!” said 
one music teacher in the audience to another. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ the other replied. ‘Another 
pupil is to sing! We may as well make our 
escape now.” 

Before they could make their escape, however, 
a girl came down the stage who could not be 
more than twenty years of age. The bow she 
made was hardly more than a timid nod. Fora 
moment she stood with her hands clasped in front 
of her. 

A look of fear came into her eyes while the 
opening measures of her accompaniment were 


played. It was an expression of pleading embar- 
rassment. The accompanist waited and then 


deep hush which betokens breathless attention. 
Many who had retired to the lobby returned to 
the doors and listened. 

The eyes of the singer seemed to be looking far 
away into some distant country as she sang, 
“Love not the World.”” The words and melody 
flowed out with the freedom with which a stream | 
ripples along its bed. There was a depth of 
feeling and devotion 1n her singing of this simple 
song which many who were present had never 
heard equalled. 

The air seemed to sob and vibrate with melo- | 
dious entreaty. There came to the mind of one 
of the two waiting music teachers at that moment 
the long-forgotten words of the old Gefman 
hymn, ‘Gott rufet noch:”’ 


God calling yet! I cannot stay ; 

My heart I yield without Coleg H ‘ 
Vain world, farewell ! from thee I part ; 
The voice of God hath reached my heart. 

The pleading, wonderful tones of the unknown 
singer bore on their notes the words, ‘‘But he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever, abideth 
forever.’’ As these last words were sung the 
singer became radiant in the glorious prophecy of 
her song, The stillness in the room was profound. 
At first it seemed like sacrilege to applaud; but 
in another moment hundreds, by a common 
impulse, rose to their feet all over the house, 
clapping their hands and crying, “Bravo!” 

There were critics present, who had come, not 
from inclination, for they expected no good per- 
formance from these beginners, but out of cour- 
tesy to the faculty of the musical school. These 
critics had many times heard the greatest of | 
singers; but never before had they seen such an | 
effect as this produced upon any audience by the | 


the young singer with a shy- 
ness in quaimt combination 
with a dignity. 
From some of them she had 
to excuse herself now and 
then, in order to attend to her bread, baking in 
the oven. 

“I believe 1 know my mission,” she would say. 


womanly 


That mission was soon evident to all. This 
gifted singer, who could command the homage 
of the world if she would, desired to spend her 
life in bringing delight and comfort to the poor 
and heavy-laden. She sang in crowded prisons 
with a voice and expression that had such beauty 
and power in them that many a hardened old 


| sinner bowed in contrition ‘to think such a one 


as her should care for fellers like us.” 

Musicians of eminence would leave their en 
gagements and make every effort to be present 
when she was to sing, if they could gain admis 
sion. The most accomplished pianists asked the 
privilege of playing her accompaniments that 
they might hear her singing and witness its 
effect. 

No one could tell when she would next appear 
Sometimes it was at the bedside of an agonized 
sufferer whose 
refreshed by a voice so full of love. 
ma hospital the strains of “Come ye disconso- 
late, where’er ve languish,”’ floated down through 
the long lines of cot-beds. Often a weary way- 
farer ‘fell asleep’’ under the influence of that 
voice in the blessed hope of immortality, to awake 
in a land where there is no more pain. 

Many came back to life as though summoned 
at the call of the singer. Her voice had in it 
hope and courage always. 

A man who had been cruelly injured in a rail- 
way accident was given up to die. Just at this 
time Mary Lane came to sing in the hospital. 
The man heard her. It was the turning-point in 


spirit would be soothed and 
Sometimes 
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his case, and he rallied. ‘*When I heard that | 


blessed angel sing,"’ he said afterward, ‘‘I made 
up my mind to get well, and get well I did. God 
bless her sweet soul !"* 

Once fifteen hundred newsboys and bootblacks 


sat motionless as she sang to them for nearly an | 


hour. And then!—the only thing that would 
quiet the boys was for the sweet singer herself to 


go down and stand among them, and say a few | 


words in a bright, laughing way, and then promise 
to sing once more if they would go out quietly. 

Then came a song thrilling and astonishing in 
its effect. Dirty sleeves were hastily drawn 
across dirty faces as she sang gloriously of a 
noble, manly life. The boys went out of the 
building with a quietness that was at once pathetic 
and amusing. But once outside, from fifteen 
hundred throats arose a mighty shout for her 
who had stirred their better natures as they were 
never stirred before, nor perliaps ever after. 

I would hardly dare say how much was offered 
to Mary Lane for one song at a private house. 
When she consented to sing under those circum- 
stances, which was rare, the money went for her 
work of love. 

Her own little country church became crowded 
to suffocation. She ceased to sing there regu- 
larly, for people came from the city and the 
country around as if to an entertainment. 

In her yearning for others she forgot herself; 
and while still hardly more than a girl in years 
the dear voice was hushed forever; and yet not 
hushed, for its sweet tones echo ceaselessly. ‘The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof; but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 

Not long ago I made a visit to that plain little 
house. There I saw the tributes of genius and 
affection. Pictures painted by noted artists hung 
on the papered walls among the common prints. 
Stored away are gifts she could not refuse, 
because they came from such thankful givers. 
Everywhere about this home, now dear to thou- 
sands, are evidences sacredly treasured of a queen 
of song and her spiendid reign. 

This is why that old farm-house is so precious 
to the dwellers in a great city. Fora dark-haired 


girl seems to stand on its threshold looking out | 
upon humanity in the spirit of the One she loved. | 


There she seems to sing evermore, as a messenger 
from heaven. She sings as she sang with clasped 
hands years ago saying, ‘‘Love not the world;” 
and that voice will go singing through years to 
come as parents tell their children the story of her 
song. W. A. Bartvetr. 


$+. 


CEASELESS SONG. 


Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

But in the darkest, meanest things, 

There always, always something sings. 
Selected. —R. W. Emerson. 
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done; it was almost a human thing to him. If 
this one went ashore on the ebb, it would he 
| difficult to get her off. 

| Hullo! Hullo!” he yelled. Billy jumped up 
“Your 


frightened, while Buff barked madly. 
boat's adrift! Hullo! Hullo!” 

A host of echoes set up a wild clamor down 
the wooded shores and far away, like a ghost | 


1 


echo of all. A head appeared out 
of the cabin hatchway, and a queer 
cracked voice called : 

“What say, Jotham ?”’ 

“Your boat's driftin’! 
Anchor's draggin’ !"" 

The vagrant echoes sang, ‘‘drag- 
gin’! draggin’!’’ with bewildering 
variations. Lige looked sharply at 
the figure. It seemed to be muffled 
in a shawl, and to fly about the deck 
without sense. 

‘*What is drifting, boy ?" 

| “Your boat; can't you see it's 
| ketched by the tide 2" 

The figure ran to the stern and 
looked about. ‘Then the air was rent 
with shrill feminine screams. Well 
might the old lady lift up her voice 
in lamentation, for the boat was 
now rapidly rounding the point in 
the full force of a tide that ran like 
a mill-race. 

“It’s an old lady,"’ said Lige, as 
Billy ran to him, ‘‘an’ I believe she’s 
tryin’ to jump overboard. She’s so 
scared she don’t know what to do. 
Get into the dory, Billy, and we'll 
put the cart in so no one won't hook 
it. Come, Buff.’ . 

He sprang to the oars while Billy 
cast loose the painter. A few vigor- 
ous strokes and they, too, were in 
the whirling tide. The boat was 
already around the point, flying fast 
ahead. 
little schooner. Only an experienced oarsman 
could have gone aboard in that tide. There was 
danger that the dory might be jammed under the 
boat's bows. 

Lige gave directions as he rowed. Billy jumped 
aboard with the painter at the word of command. 
Lige threw Buff after him, and then followed 
instantly himself. He ran and jammed the little 
schooner’s helm down hard. 
| Hold her there, Billy,’’ he called, “like that!” 
| Lige ran ahead to the anchor chain. It was 
light. The chain had parted from the strain, and 
the anchor was probably at the bottom of the 
cove. 

Without a word to the distracted old lady, who 
followed him about, uttering mournful cries and 
incoherent words, Lige sprang to the jib sheets, 
hoisted the sail, made it fast and flung himself 
against it, bearing it out till it filled. In amoment 
the breeze swelled the canvas, and the boat slowly 
swung away from the dangerous shore out toward 
the river. 

‘Keep her straight, Billy,’ Lige called, and ran 
to the mainsail. ‘Let’s hoist it,’’ he cried. “I 


driftin’! 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Billy lay sleeping on the small bundles in the | 


can't doitalone. Come, take hold, ma’am. You 


hand-cart while Lige moved cautiously toward the don’t want to lose your boat, do ye?” 


little house, which seemed deserted. ‘The gate | 
was off its hinges. There were no curtains on 
the windows. Lige pressed his face against the | 
pane, and saw a moonlit room, empty save for a | 
queer rush-bottomed chair, the only relic of the 
departed family. | 

Suddenly there was the sound of a great scam- 
pering, and Buff barked vigorously. The dog 
had run round behind the house and disturbed a | 
lot of sheep that had taken shelter there. 

“Come back, sir!*’ called Lige. ‘Didn't the 
cap’n learn you not to chase sheep ?”’ 

Buff slouchily obeyed. ‘They went back to 
the hand-cart, and looked at Billy still peacefully 
sleeping. - There Lige left him and went with Buff 
to a sort of fish house on a small wharf near by. 
This, too, was shut up and deserted. Yet a dory 
with oars lying as if hastily flung down, lay 
rocking at the wharf. For pure delight to see a 
boat again, Lige’s heart throbbed. 

He sat down very tired and looked out upon the 
river, a wide and shining silver flood sweeping | 
toward the sea. What a night to sail, with a 
good south wind and an ebbing tide! One might 
ere the dawn be far outside, beyond the river's | 
mouth, near to Round Pond and safe from pur- | 
suit. 

His wandering eyes suddenly discerned the | 
trim masts of a small schooner-rigged fishing- | 
boat. It seemed to be drifting down the river. | 
Certainly it had been hidden from his vision when 
he first arrived. Now it had come out from | 
behind an intercepting point. Lige supposed that 
the dory belonged to the fishing-hoat. 

He could hear, as he looked, the roar of the 
tide around the point. 
that the vessel should be allowed to drift in that 
strong current. 

There was no light aboard, and no one in sight. 
Perhaps the boat was dragging her anchor, and 
her skipper was asleep aboard. 

Lige ran close to the wharf’s edge and watched. 
He debated whether he should shout or not. If 
he called to waken the sleeper some one might 
hear him ashore, and send Billy and him back to 
the Joneses. The boat was none of his business, 
and he might imperil his future by drawing 
attention. 


It seemed to him queer | 


«Pull on this string ?"’ she said, vaguely. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

They got the sail fairly hoisted, though the 
peak sagged. Then Lige went to the tiller quite 
out of breath, while the old lady followed, weep- 
ing on the corner of her apron. 

“Here we be on this perilous ocean, an’ only 
you two little children a-navigatin’! Jotham's 


In ten minutes the dory was near the | 





| figure was this able mariner, who had saved the 


miles on shore, an’ every moment like to be our | 


What in time did I set foot on this frail 


se 
> 


larst! 
boat for, when I've gota good, safe home ashore 

“I’ve sailed boats lots,’’ Lige said, in an eager 
tone, ‘tin a worse river than this, which the cap’n 
told me has a very good channel, an’ there's 
buoys on the ledges. The wind's 
aft an’ stiddy, the tide’s fair, an’ 
we kin keep out in the middle till 
we see some vessel at anchor an’ 
git help. Your chain busted, an’ 
you was goin’ dead ashore. I'm 
thirteen, an’ small for my age, 
but the cap’n would ’a’ trusted me 
with his boat. You was mighty 
near aground on that p’int, so I 
had to come.” 

“Jotham ‘ud ‘a’ never forgive 
me if the boat had sunk,”’ said the 
old lady, who wore a neat black 
gown, a white neckerchief and a 
cap, and made Lige think of 
Grandma Trask. ‘*He'd’a’thought 
I might have ketched a rope to a 
tree and held her somehow. I 
wish I had, for here we be headin’ 
for the Atlantic Ocean, maybe way 
to Europe, ‘fore we turn back to 
keep off rocks.” 

*‘She’s doin’ splendid,”’ said the 
lad. ‘Steers well, an’ we're mov- 


’ 


in’, only I'm feered of them ashore when they | handed. 


finds the dory gone.”’ 
*“Thev'd got a long ways to go,’ 


’ 


she said, 


But he loved a boat as Captain Trask had | When you pull the tiller handle to port she goes 


to starboard, and the other way just the same." 
“That may all be,"’ said the old lady, “but | 
we're a-parsin® the shore just as fast ’s we can be, 
bub, nary vessel nor neighbor to be seen. It's a 
desolate shore an* strange to me, for I live a good 


| ways from here. Jotham never'll git me aboard | 





no boat after this, not if they was laid in flats of 
mud. There's no trustin’ of them.” 





“i 
“Your Boat's adrift!”, 


Billy and Buff came and sat down by the old 
lady, but in her dismay she did not seem to notice 
them at all. 

“T tell you what you do,"’ said Lige, ‘‘you go 
for’ed up by the bowsprit an’ look out for lights. | 
Vessels at anchor has ’em, an’ the river's gettin’ | 
wide here. Mebbe we’re near Tarbox’s, which | 
has lots of vessels that anchors waitin’ for tide to | 
gitup river. Sing outif you seealight.”  _ 

She obeyed by moving distractedly across the 
boat from side to side. At last she called: 

“There’s a light right up in the air, ’thout | 
nothin’ to it! Mercy me, what else shall I see 
this awful night?” | 

‘It’s on a vessel,’ said Lige, craning his neck. 
“We will pass her an’ go between her an’ the 
shore.- There’s lots of lights way off—that’'s 
Tarbox's, I know. We're all right. Don't you 
holler to them on the vessel, ‘cause they couldn't 
help us none.” 

He had some pride in landing the boat himself. 
They passed beside a big bark at anchor with the 
glimmer from its bow light across their path. 
Then Lige ran in nearer shore, and passed other 
anchored vessels with crews asleep and silent. 

“There’s the big storehouse the cap’n said was 
on the wharf, an’ see! there's a tug right at the 
wharf. They’ll give us a rope.” 

Lige stood up with his hand on the tiller. His 
eyes glittered with excitement. A heroic little 





Polly Jane and brought her hapless passenger 
out of the pitfalls of the vasty deep. 

They were close to the tug now, and Lige 
called shrilly, ‘Hullo, there!” 

‘Three big men came out of the tug’s galley and 
stood in the flare of light, looking at the strangely 
navigated craft. 

‘Hullo yourself!’ one shouted. 
into us. Who’s sailin’ that boat?’ 


“Don't run 





**Me,”” in a child’s voice, ‘tan’ we’re short- 





“Where's the Boy that stole my Dory?’ 


you.” 
One man ran with a rope, another jumped | 


Heave us a rope, an’ let us tie up "| 


for the boat's owner. ‘They knew him well, and 
thought it a great joke that his boat should have 
run away. : 

‘*What's all this dunnage in here ?”” asked one, 
as he stripped off his coat to row. 

‘“‘Mine,”’ said Vige, timidly. ‘Put it aboard, 
please, ‘cause if this is Tarbox’s I was comin’ 
here.” 

They put the cart aboard as directed, and with 
cheery assurances that the Polly Jane was 
perfectly safe, rowed away. 

The old lady inspected the stout rope fastenings 
and questioned the man left on the tug. He 
promised to keep a lookout on the erratic boat, 
lest she should again attempt to cross the Atlantic. 
Then the old lady descended to the cabin, and 
Lige, Billy and Buff followed. 

“I'm goin’ to git a cup of tea to stiddy my 
nerves,”’ said the old lady. ‘An’ now I've got 
my mind back an’ aint so worrited, I'd like to 
know what you children is doin’ out this time o’ 
night with your clothes in a cart, an’ a dog, an’ 
parents most like a bein’ distracted over ye.” 

Lige was weary, the excitement was over, and 
he felt again the old depression of the day. This 
woman might think him a bad boy, and make 
her husband send them back. Yet she looked 
kind, and so he told her his story. 

The kettle boiled cheerily on the tiny stove. 
Billy laid his pretty face against her arm, and 
Buff curled up under the cabin table, his old 
place in the ‘‘cap'n’s’’ boat. 

The old lady wiped her eyes as the lad went 
on, ejaculating once in a while, ‘‘Poor lamb!’ 
and ‘It’s wonderful!’’ When he finished, she 
said, sobbing a little: 

*‘You’ve got your father's own eyes, boy. I 
knew Willy Norton when he wa’n't no bigger 
then you, an’ went in my husband's ship as cabin- 
boy, an’ a smart little fellow he was. Of all 
mysterious things, that you should ’a’ found me 
an’ come right aboard Jotham's boat this night! 
Him an’ his mate went over to look for you, for 
we'd got word of Mis’ Trask’s dyin’, an’ knowed 
we might take you boys.” 

“You was comin’ for Billy and me!” cried 


| Lige. 
*“‘Comin'—well, I guess we was comin’. Jotham 
never had no hard feelin’ to your pa. He'd 


forgive him long ago. It was some trouble over 
a vessel. Won't he be pleased that Willy's boy 
was so sinart about boats, too, an’ saved the 
Polly Jane, that’s named after my little daughters 
that died when they was babies! You was tellin’ 
of Round Pond an’ Cap'n Chick, an’ here you be 
aboard his very boat!” 

Lige was speechless with astonishment and 
delight. The old lady began to bustle about. 

“There’s the kettle bilin’ like mad, an’ no tea. 
I’ve been so upsot I don't know where I be. 
You run up, dear, an’ see if it's tied fast now, so 
we can eat and be comfortable.” 

Lige obeyed and reassured her. They had 
supper then at the small table. Billy went into 
raptures over the blue-edged dishes with the 
pictures of a Chinese house on them, and a boat, 
too. He announced he was going to stay always, 
forever and ever, on this boat. 

“Stay all you wanter!"’ said the delighted old 
lady. ‘I’ve been so lonesome for years I shall 
just enjoy havin’ you boys. Do you like ginger- 
bread and cookies, same’s your pa did? A 
master hand he was for cakes, too, with maple 
syrup. Gracious me! ‘There's Jotham’s voice! 
What will he think has become of us >” 

As she spoke, a short old man descended the 
steps and looked about him with a severe air that 
his twinkling eyes belied. After him came an 
even shorter old man, with a bristly beard in a 
fringe under his chin, and watery eyes. 

‘“‘Where'’s the boy that stole my dory,” said 
Captain Chick, loudly, ‘san’ my boat and the old 
lady, too, an’ landed ‘em safe, the rascal—them 
men said as a seaman might ‘a done ?’’ 

“Don’t frighten the child!’’ pleaded the old 
lady. ‘*He don’t know your fun, 
an’ he’s Willy Norton's boy—both 
of ‘em, an’ they was travellin’ this 
very night to come to us!" 

“T found the house shut up,”’ 
said Captain Chick, ‘‘so we turned 
back. When we got to the cove 
the dory was gone, and the boat, 
too. We wenta spell ‘longshore, 
borrowed a dory of a man that 
lived there, rowed down an’ met 
them men from the tug that told 
us. Shake hands, boy. I'll make 
out to give ye a berth aboard the 
Polly Jane. Wouldn't you, Si?” 

Si, who spoke with a rumble 
and was very choice of words, as 
if he loathed to part with one, 
chuckled, “Might do wuss, cap’n.” 

“The fust order is, my lad, to 
turn in, fur you're as white as 
salt, an’ your eyes is like sassers.”” 


, 


“Does Billy stay, too?” said 
hesitating. ‘’Cause we 


Lige, 
come away for fear they'd take 

him from me at the poor-farm.”’ 
“ Poor-farm!’”’ shouted the captain. ‘Bill 
Norton’s boys ata poor-farm, an’ Jotham Chick 


mournfully, ‘they was not to be back till mid-| aboard the Polly Jane, and soon she was safe | with a roof to cover him! I guess not! Course 
night maybe. I was settin’ knittin’ as calm asa beside the tug, with her sails furled and the old | Billy stays, an’ that yaller dorg, ef it’s yourn. 


graven image, ’thout no more idea of driftin’ into 
eternity then a child. I wouldn't trust no boat 
now, tied right up to a wharf.”’ 

' “But she minds,’’ said Lige, proudly. ‘See! 





lady relating the wonders of the vovage. 

The men laughed heartily, patted Lige’s head, 
called him “a right smart cap’n.”” Two of them 
brought the dory alongside, meaning to row up 


Why not, Si? Why not, I say >” 
“Why not?” rumbled the mate and crew of 
the Polly Jane. Bs 
The old lady tucked them in in one of the tiny 
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bunks. Now Lige felt » soft kiss on his cheek as 


he lay half-asleep with one arm under his little gambling frolics. There was always one, and some-| some other injury or ailment befell the 


brother’s neck. He opened his dazed eyes and 
smiled up in the kindly old face. 

Then he dreamed back again, and seemed to 
see, as if he stood looking out into the fog, a 
great, gray world, and following a road he saw 
again the pathway by the lilacs, grandma standing 
in the open door, and the cap’n, as he used to be 


sitting on the little bench he had made to see the | 
Lige heard coming from that | 


boats go by. 
dream world the kind, remembered voice : 

‘I watched over ye, Lige, as 1 said I would, 
for you two children was as dear to me as my 
own.” 

And that dream picture remained with Lige 
through all the happy after years. 

PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


+ 








AGE. 


We move along, and scatter as we pace 
Soft graces, tender hopes on every hand; 
At last, with gray-streaked hair and hollow face, 
We step across the boundary of the land 
here none are old. vee 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


_ 
> 





For the Companion. 


RUNNING A SAWMILLI IN CHILE. | 


On the fourth morning after emerging from the 
bleak Straits of Magellan, the traveller by any of 
the three lines of steamers which ply between Rio 
Janeiro and Valparaiso will probably wake to find 
the vessel at anchor off Coronel, a prosperous new 
town of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants, not 
to be found on many maps of Chile. 

The young city is situated in a pretty roadstead 
of Arauco bay, well sheltered from the tempestu- 
ous south winds. There are tall chimneys, foun- 
dries, a clock tower and several churches, showing 
well against the lofty red slope of the Cordilleras, 
which rise abruptly to a height of two thousand 
feet, capped with white mist, scarcely a mile 
inland. 

Port Coronel owes its existence and rapid growth 
to the discovery of coal in the immediate vicinity. 
Several mines have been opened here, the product 
of which is transported by water and by rail to 
Valparaiso and Santiago. 

Several of these mines are on the shores of the 
bay, and the galleries have been carried out 
beneath the sea. Indeed, some of the workings 
are wholly under the bay; and the danger of 
inundation is great, particularly on a coast like 
that of Chile and Peru, where violent shocks of 
earthquake may occur at any moment, and slight 
shocks are of frequent occurrence. Two of the 
shore pits have already been submerged, and most 
of the miners then in them were drowned. 

The vein or stratum of coal is a valuable one of 
excellent quality. Being located at tide-water, 
where the product can be loaded directly upon 
colliers, the cost of working is small. 

To render the sub-aqueous galleries and shafts 
as secure as possible, large quantities of timber 
are used, and in this particular, again, nature is 
favorable. Not more than ten miles away in the 
mountains grows a magnificent belt of the famous 
Araucarian pine. Coronel is located in the prov- 
ince or state of Arauco, the home of one of the 
most celebrated Indian tribes of the New World. 
The Araucanians still preserve their wild inde- 
pendence, in detiance of all Chilean efforts to sub- 
jugate or assimilate them. 

The coal-mines as well as the railroads and most 
other public works of the southern republic have 
been opened and are superintended by English or 
American engineers. It was by favor of one of 
these influential foreigners that I obtained a con- 
tract to furnish timber for several mines. 

I had gone to Chile in company with a young 
fellow-countryman, named Palmer, on the chance 
of a business opening. Both my friend and I had 
had practical experience of lumber and steam 
sawmills in the pineries of Michigan, and were 
able to supply an industrial want in this new dis- 
trict. 

Few native Chileans know anything of machin- 
ery. The locomotives for the railways are made 
either in England or in the United States; and 
steam mills are practically unknown. 

The Chilean tariff on imported machinery is 
high, but a railroad accident enabled us to geta 
steam boiler free of taxation. A train had been 
derailed on the Arauco Kailroad near the great 
tunnel, and the engine so badly demolished that 
it could not be repaired in the ill-appointed Chilean 
railway shops. Still the boiler and fire-box were 
not much injured, and we bought the locomotive, 
as it lay in the ditch, for little more than its value 
as old iron. 

We procured jackscrews, raised it, loaded it on 
a car and had it drawn up the line to a point near 
Curanilahue, fourteen miles from the coast, where 
we set it up under a shed. One of the cylinders 
remained unharmed, and the largest outlays sub- 
sequently needed for our enterprise were for fly- 
wheel, saws and a long iron smokestack. 

In four weeks we had a steam mill in operation 
on the elevated tableland near Colico, at a point 
about a hundred feet above the railroad, where 
the squared lumber and deals could be run down 
a slide at so little expense that three men were 
able to load fifty thousand feet a day. 

On the rising ground behind the mill stood thou- 
sands of acres of the magnificent native pine 
from which we sawed our lumber. For this, 
loaded on the company’s cars, we received twenty 
Chilean dollars a thousand feet, not far from twelve 
dollars American money. Hence our profits were 
fair, for our fuel cost nothing, as we were able to 
burn the slabs and edgings from the mill. 

The chief drawback was the difficulty of procur- 
ing workmen and mules. Often we could not get 
fifteen days’ work done in the millina month. The 
loss of time was occasioned by the endless routine 
of fiestas—festivals and holidays connected with 
the religion of the Chilean common people. 

These fiestas, all bearing the name of some saint, 


| are in this place simply excuses for drinking and 


| times there were two in a week, and employés 


| 
| 


must needs be paid off on the previous evening. | 


| Frequently the men did not return to work on the 
| day following the fiesta, because they were laid up 
| by excessive drinking, or by stabs received in 
| brawls. s 

The Chilean laws forbid the importation of 
| Chinese laborers. We were obliged to make the 
best we might of the native help. These people, 
who are generally of mixed Spanish and Indian 
ancestry, are as a rule strong, often robust, but 
quite as ignorant as the pure-blooded Indians. 
Few of them in that region had ever seen a steam 
mill, or a stationary steam-boiler. 

For a time Palmer and I were obliged to attend 
to all the duties of engineer, fireman and sawyer. 
Our workmen had to be taught every detail of mill 
business, and were so timid that the least noise or 
clatter frightened them. 


men, a curious crowd of men, women and boys 
had come to see the mill. They did not approach 
very closely, but stood in a ring outside, peeping 


detail of the work with wide eyes and parted lips. 
As the saw, with loud hum, tore through the big 
logs, and the carriage went racing back, they would 





long-drawn “ Miré /” (Wonderful!) 


| saw with a large wrench, and the spectators drew 
in closer to watch us. 


At length we stopped to tighten the arbor of the | 


| engine. 


| gang misbehaved, Padrone Fidel chastised him in | 


| present generation can describe. 
I laughed much at an occurrence on the third day | 
after we began sawing. Besides our twenty work- | 


over the piles of logs and slabs, watching every | 


glance apprehensively at each other, and utter a | 





Scared by the “ Pop-off.” 


The boiler was provided with a “pop-off,” or 
safety-valve, that made an unearthly din when 
steam blew off, and as the pressure in the boiler 
ran up when we stopped work, the valve suddenly 
popped off. 

Apparently our “audience” thought that the mill 
was going to wreck, for with a how! they turned 
and fled. Some fell headlong over logs, or sprawled 
amidst the loose heaps of edgings—but leaped to 
their feet and ran the faster. Not one even looked 
back till they had run at least fifty yards. 

Palmer and I laughed heartily. When they saw 
us laughing, they believed that we had played a 
trick upon them, and went away in great anger. 
This sensitiveness to ridicule, or supposed ridicule, 
is characteristic of the Chileans. 

In about a month we had trained our men to 
work passably well. We taught a young mestizo, 
or mixed blood, named Pombal Ruiz, to feed the 
fire under the boiler, and watch the steam-gages. 
Some time passed before he could be induced to 
manipulate the lever so as to turn on or shut off 
steam from the engine. From this cautiousness, 
we concluded he would in time make a safe engi- 
neer, under our own supervision. Two other 
young half-breeds were gradually instructed to 
saw without our immediate guidance. 

Of the gang employed to chop and draw logs, 
there was one remarkable man, named Fidel 
Cousifio. Though as poor asa church mouse, he 
was a fine man. It was difficult to provide “cant- 
dog” levers for rolling logs which Fidel would not 
break. His strength was enormous. It was a fine 
sight to watch him at work on heavy timber. In 
height he was near six feet and a half, and must 
have weighed nearly three hundred pounds, clear 
bone and brawn. 

The other workmen of the gang called Cousiiio 


“ei rey,” or king, and also “padrone,” or patron. | 


He was a man of wonderfully kind heart, and 
possessed a fund of homely common sense which 
led us to trust his opinion implicitly in many 
things. 

At the camp which we had built to lodge the 
loggers he settled all disputes, and maintained 
perfect order by night and day. He set forth a 





code of rules covering the proprieties of life in 








camp, which all observed. 


Cousino attended it. 


He could take up a man like an infant and carry | 


him in his arms from the forest to the camp. His 
sympathy toward them all was like that of a 


If a foot was cut, or | charge of the mines and the railroad, interested 
men, | themselves in our behalf, Palmer and I might 


have been in jail there to this day. As it was, we 
were soon at liberty; but more than two months 
elapsed before we were able to repair damages 
|} and resume our milling business. Cc. D. H. 


mother for her children; and if a member of the | 


a truly parental spirit. 

I recollect going to the camp once in the evening, 
after work hours, and hearing, as I approached, 
Cousifio’s deep bass voice administering reproof 


in Spanish to a full-grown man, something in this | 


wise: 

“Little Pedro has been misbehaving in the way 
I have often spoken to him about for a long time, 
and now I have to take my little Pedro in hand.” 

He “took him in hand,” laid him across his big 
knee and administered such a spanking as per- 
haps our fathers remember better than we of the 
There was nota 
trace of anger or resentment in the big padrone’s 
voice; the blows fell in sorrow and kindness. 

Resentful, passionate and revengeful as is the 
Chilean temper, I never knew one of the natives 
to evince anything like anger toward Cousiio. 
He was a wonderful example of the ascendancy 
which a man of fine nature and physical prowess 
may obtain over his fellows. 

The average Chilean is an odd mixture of traits, 
as follows naturally, I suppose, from his mixed an 
cestry. We deemed our engineer, Pombal Ruiz, 
to be a trusty and careful employé, but his sup- 
posed caution turned out to be merely fear of the 
As familiarity caused his dread to wear 
off, he began to take 
liberties with the 
engine on the sly. 

Matters of business 
at last forced both 
Palmer and myself 
to be absent from 
the mill for a brief 
time at the mines 
and Coronel. When 
we returned we had 
reason to fear that 
Pombal and the two 
sawyers had been 


our absence. At one 
time they spoiled an 
inspirator, at 


the steam-gage, and 
again heated and 
spoiled a saw from 
causing it to “lop” 
by too high speed- 
ing. The wonder 


not burst the fly 
wheel and 
killed. 
Palmer accused 
them of tampering 
with the machines, 
and pointed out the 


sonally, from over- 
speeding. But they 
were like some boys 
whom Ihaveknown; 
when our backs were 
again 


and see what would 
happen. 

It is likely that 
they did not half 


them of the danger, 
and it was not until 
afterward that we 
were led to suspect 
one-half the tricks 
which these three 
millmen played in our absences. They were 


curious concerning the power of steam, and had | 


learned just enough to be foolishly bold. 

We had been operating rather more than a year, 
when one day I had need to go to Coronel to buy 
supplies. Shortly after I left, a telegram came 
up from the Carampangue mine, requiring the 
presence of one of us. Palmer therefore went 
there, leaving careful instructions to the millmen. 


playing pranks in | 


was that they had | 


been | 
| 


danger to them, per- | 


turned, they | 


liked to experiment | 


believe what we told | 
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For the Companion. 


A BOY AT BROOK FARM. 


Did Hawthorne feed the pigs at Brook Farm? 
Why this should now be with 
special interest is not plain, but there seems to be 
a certain curiosity on the subject that may justify 
an answer. 

I did not enjoy intimate relations with the author 
of the “Scarlet Letter;” indeed, he was probably 
unaware of my existence. But Il remember having 
occasionally seen him walking to and fro on the 
knoll in front of the Hive, in the morning, when 
we went to breakfast. He was not in residence in 
my time, having left the community some months 
before I went there. But he was an occasional 
visitor, and had many friends there, though I, a 
“new boy” of ten years or thereabouts, could 
hardly be accounted of the number. ° 

Thus disclaiming acquaintance with his daily 
walk and conversation, I may yet venture to aflirm 
that Hawthorne did not feed the pigs at Brook 
Farm, for there were no pigs there to feed. 

It is possible that the farmer who had charge of 
the practical working of the place may have kept 
a porker or two on his own premises, but his 
house and his pig-pens, if he had any, were out of 
bounds, on the north side of the brook. 

The Hive, as the group of buildings at the 
entrance of the property was called, constituted 
the domestic and industrial centre of the com. 
munity. Here were gathered the barns and out- 
houses of the farmstead. If the sty and its 
grunting tenants had place there, it was 
without the knowledge of prying little chaps who 
found out every squirrel track along the stone 
walls, every swallow’s hole in the sand-banks, and 
every robin’s nest in the elms. 

Furthermore, the members of the Brook Farm 
community were not pork-eaters. They were 
transcendentalists, progressive thinkers, “come- 
| outers,” or in the current phrase, “‘faddists.” Now 
| one of the most distinct fads of their day was 


question asked 


ever 


an-|“Grahamism,” the “ism” of renouncing animal 
other they smashed | food and living entirely on fruits, grains and 


| vegetables. The eating of meat was not prohibited 
in the community, but was, for a time at least, 
discountenanced. 

Many members were not strict vegetarians, but 
| Many others were somewhat set in their opinions 
on the evils of eating meat. One lean and hungry- 
looking Cassius, a dietetic reformer, ate nothing 
but wheat. He carried the grain about in his 
pockets and perpetually chewed on it, to the 
amusement of the youngsters, who, far from being 
properly edified, were wont to mock him behind 
his back. 

Only the very elect, of course, carried their high 
| Grahamite ideals to such practical extremes, but 
the flesh-pots of Egypt were generally held to be 
the cause of much mischief and wrong-doing. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that pork 
was an abomination, and the keeping of unclean 
swine far from the thoughts of the good folk with 
whom Hawthorne abode for a brief season. 

There is the matter of pork and beans to be con- 
sidered, and that may weigh to the extent of a few 
pounds of crackling on the other side of the argu- 
ment. Brook Farm was a New England institu- 
tion, and as everybody knows, it would not be in 
and of New England without baked beans. 

I am constrained to affirm the presence of the 
inevitable pot of beans on the breakfast table 
every Sunday morning; but whether the dish was 
enriched by the usual square segment of bacon or 
not, Iam unprepared to say, because I obstinately 
refused to taste so much asa single bean. I have 
since learned to eat baked beans and brown bread 
on Sunday morning with satisfaction; but this 
breakfast was first brought before me as a stranger 
in a strange land, and I would have none of it. 

My earliest years were passed among the Hudson 
River Dutch folk of the Mohawk region, who were 
at that period about as different from the ‘Yankees 
in all their domestic habits as were their fore- 
fathers in Holland from the Puritans in England. 

The journey from the upper Hudson to Masea- 





Exactly what the foolish fellows attempted to do | chusetts Bay wxs mace in two days, when I fared 


that day has never been fully explained, but what 
they succeeded in doing was manifest at about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when the boiler 


exploded, killing one of the millmen instantly | 


and utterly demolishing the mill. 
Palmer heard the noise four miles away, and on 
reaching the place found the relatives of the dead 


millman lamenting over him, and loudly denounc- | 
Pombal, the | 


ing foreigners and their inventions. 
mischievous engineer, and the other millman had 
disappeared. 

It was at first supposed that they, too, were 
dead. But they had run away and hidden them- 
selves in the bush. Pombal appeared to have 
been dazed by the explosion; it was even reported 
that he was crazy. 

Cousiio stated that he had drawn a load of logs 
down to the mill a few minutes previously, and 
had then noticed that the three millmen were 
doing something unusual about the escape valve. 
He spoke to them, saying that they would do 
better to attend to their instructions. 

What followed well illustrates the misfortunes 
which may befall a foreigner in a country like 
Chile. 
district, both Palmer and myself were arrested 
and locked up in 
pending a long-winded investigation of the death 
of the millman. 

The method of the authorities in all these 


Spanish American republics, in a case where life 


is lost, is to put every one in any way connected 
with it in jail, and then investigate at their conven- 
ience. Sometimes they neglect to investigate at 
all, and the unfortunates remain in prison for the 
rest of their lives. 

Had not certain of our foreign acquaintances, in 


Upon a mandate from an alcalde of the | 


the “calaboose” at Coronel, | 





| that way to school with my elder sister, and we 
stopped over night in Springfield, at the Massasoit 
House. On the supper-table was a goodly cylin- 
drical loaf, tempting as to texture, and a rich and 
| ruddy brown as to cclor, which I took to bea luxu 
rious Dutch confection dear to my heart under the 
name of “pfundkoken”—if that is the way to spell 
it. I was helped to a generous section of this 
delicacy, and bit into it with a boy’s eager appe- 
tite, only to find my mouth filled with the dust and 
ashes of disappointment. 

It was Boston brown bread—a regalement foreign 
to my young experience, and disagreeable to my 
| taste. 

At the Hive, brown bread was a staple constantly 
provided in the loaf, and also in the form of 
brewis, and I went bungry rather than touch it in 
either shape. Yet the food at Brook Farm was 
good and abundant, simple, well prepared, whole- 
some and palatable, but I was used to different 
fare, and for a time refused to eat as a boy should, 

An invalid roomed near mein Pilgrim Hall. The 
tray of delicacies taken to his room at meal hours 
attracted my longing eyes, and tempted me to 
make myself out an invalid also. The ensuing 
illness was not all make-believe, but part home- 
sickness no doubt, and part indisposition due to 
change of location. Most of it, however, was 
sham, as the good woman who had me and another 
little chap in especial charge probably understood 
well enough. 

Atall events she knew just what the case needed. 
After administering a Thompsonian dose of lobelia, 
she sent me to bed without supper. Next morning 
I had been perfectly cured of both homesickness 
and sour stomach; and brewis for breakfast did 
not go amiss, either then or ever thereafter. 
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Another legend about Hawthorne represents 
him as telling stories to the Brook Farm children. 
He did nothing of that in my day, though there 
was a young man by the name of Fuller—if I 
remember aright a brother of Margaret Fuller— 
who endeared himself to the little folks by enter- 
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evening. There were holidays many, and in| Siamese, a French official was killed, and the | The action of our government was the strongest 


clement season these were observed out-of-doors, 
with merrymaking and laughter, music and 
dance and games galore. 

There was one holiday, however, that was not 
noticed at all, namely, Christmas. I have been 
told that it used to be common in New England 
to punish those who were guilty of the offence of 
keeping the Popish feast of Christmas. Whether 
against town ordinance in Brook Farm days or 
not, it was against the practice of the people to | 
celebrate this festival, and in fact they did not | 


seem, according to my observations, to know | 
anything about it. 






| French government thereupon demanded a money 


indemnity and a cession of all the territory it 
claimed. 

Of course Siam alone could not stand against 
France, but it seems to have hoped that England, 
which has most of its trade, would come to its 
rescue. Accordingly it made preparations to 
resist. Then France first threatened and after- 
ward declared a blockade of the Siamese coast. 

At this point a collision between France and 
England seemed not unlikely. For England 
would not recognize the blockade, which would | 


possible evidence of good faith, the strongest 
possible proof that we were deceived, and not 
intentional deceivers. Yet that fact did not deter 
the London press from sneering and stinging 
comments upon the dishonesty of which the State 
Department had been guilty, in ‘forging papers” 
to support the American case. 

At least one of the representatives of Great 
| Britain before the tribunal was so base as to refer 
| to the matter in a way to create the impression that 
| our government was blameworthy in the matter. 
The impositions of Petroff were markedly 





| not hurt Siam but would interfere with her trade. | different in character from those practised by 
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But a Christmas-box was sent from home to | The Paris press blustered, and the London press | Thomas Chatterton upon the credulity of antiqua- 


my sister and myself, stored with presents and | 
the sweets and goodies appropriate to Yuletide, | 
as held dear among the Hollanders on the 
Hudson. Unfortunately the box was delayed on 
the way by wintry storms, and its arrival was 
several days later than it should have been. 
What was our consternation, on receiving it, to 
find that Christmas had come and gone without 
our being aware of it! ‘The one day of the three 
hundred and 
sixty-five that 











taining them with tales 
told by the fire in the eve- 
ning, ‘twixt supper and 
bedtime. 

He gave us the Greek 
myths and classic legends 
cleverly adapted to our 
understanding, muchafter 
the manner adopted in 
Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book. Whether he was 
indebted to Hawthorne, 
or Hawthorne to him, or 
either to the other, 1 know 
not; but Fuller told us 
the stories some years 
before the ‘‘Wonder Book’’ and ‘Tanglewood 
Tales’ were published. 

Following Fuller, the boys enacted the drama 
of Ulysses and his companions, setting ships and 
bark galleys afloat on the high seas of the brook, 
and locating the adventures with Polyphemus in 
a cave among the rocks behind the Eyrie. This 
Eyrie was a square dwelling on the highest ground 
of the farm, the residence of Mr. Ripley, the 
head of the community. 

The cave, besides sheltering the sheep of the 
Cyclops, was also the headquarters of a band of 
brigands, and of a smugglers’ crew who carried 
on precarious ventures in foreign parts. On half- 
holidays their operations extended to the great 
waters of Charles River, and to the remote fast- 
nesses of Chestnut Hill, where the Reservoir of the 
Boston Water Works now is. 

The booty brought in by the youthful pirates 
and plunderers who constituted this community 
of robbers rarely cumbered the bearers beyond 
the capacity of their respective pockets. But the 
surreptitious apples and potatoes, half-baked and 
half-burned in the ashes, and the occasional mis- 
laid egg boiled in a leaky tin cup, furnished forth 
banquets which, eked out with munt-stick and 
peanuts from the Street, as Brookline was then 
called, constituted the main mystery of the den, 
which we boys guarded from the girls with jealous 
care. 

Of these feasts the fire was the principal feature. 
After careful inspection by the constituted author- 
ities we were allowed to burn pine brands not 
bigger than’ a broomstick on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, on condition that no fires 
should be built elsewhere. 

My memory has tricked out visions of this 
cave and the fire, constituting a most dramatic, 
not to say romantic, scene. A spacious vault, lit 
by the flickering blaze and animated by the 
flitting to and fro of our fellows figuring as Robin 
Hood and his merry men, or Ulysses and his 
companions—this was the cave as I remembered 
it. What was my amazement last summer on 
revisiting Brook Farm and hunting up the old 
familiar localities, to find the den to be only a 
cleft in the rocks that I could hardly squeeze into, 
with a little recess at the end barely big enough 
to swing a cat in! ’ 

I could scarce believe my eyes against the 
testimony of childish recollections; but the 
blackened fireplace, and the protruding ledge 
which had so often struck my attention by way 
of the top of my head, gradually brought fancy 
and fact into nearer relation. 

The children, whether boarders or of the com- 
munity, had a royal good time, and were with 
aforethought made as happy as practicable. 
Much thought and ingenuity must have been 
expended in providing them with entertainment, 
especially in devising suitable parts for them in 
the social proceedings of the elders, to which they 
were always admitted until nine o'clock in the 









we waited for 
and looked for- 
ward to from 
year’s end to 
year’s end had 
been dropped 
from our calen- 
dar and lost to 
us forever! No 
one near us, old 
or young, had 
known or cared 
enough about 
Christmas to re- 
member the sea- 
son which to us 
was so sweet and 
so sacred. 

To close this 
little screed, I 
want to say a 
word about the 
instruction at 
Brook Farm. I 
was too young to 
know anything 
about the curri- 
culum there by 
experience; but 
this I do know, 
that the pupils were taught to pay attention. 
Systematically and persistently the children were 
trained to concentrate their minds on the subject 
before them—to bring all their powers to bear 
upon it at once, without hesitation or lingering 
diversion to other things. 

I know of no more valuable lesson, and have 
never seen better teaching of this lesson than at 
Brook Farm. Joun V. SEARS. 


oe 
For the Companion. 


THE CALENDAR OF LIFE. 


Plushingty the hopes of life blossom into view; 
Tenderly the mellow years dim their rosy hue: 
Mournfully they slowly fade with the dreamy past; 
Silently the shadows fall over all at last. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


+ 
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SIAM AND HER NEIGHBORS. 

During a few days in July there was some fear 
that a dispute between Siam and France might 
involve some of the nations of Europe, particu- 
larly England, and disturb the peace of the 
world. 


| French demands. 


urged the British government to active measures 
against the French enterprise. 

But Siam discovered that Great Britain would 
not help her, and suddenly submitted to all the 
This did not end the affair 
wholly, for China claims a part of the territory 
which Siam agrees to cede, and Great Britain also 
asserts certain undefined rights in the case. 

But England and France are now agreed to 
maintain Siam as a ‘‘buffer’’ state between their 
respective possessions. This means, of course, 
that the Siamese king will be required to govern 
his state in a manner to suit his two neighbors. 
It may or may not lead to a protectorate, or to a 
partition of the kingdom. 

Siam is a wonderfully rich country, but is 
wretchedly misgoverned. The king is said to be 
a most dissolute person. But France does not 
pretend that her acts are based upon a philan- 
thropic wish to give Sian good government. She 
wants the territory. 
papers are shocked at the French aggressions, the 
world remembers that the map of the world is 
dotted over with British colonies, established by 
the rule of might over weak sovereigns. 

The principal motive of British opposition 
avowed by those who are not afraid to speak 
the truth, is that France was aiming a blow at 
British trade. That commerce being secured by 
the arrangement made with France, she has 
nothing to say against the spoliation of Siam. 


*+ 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


From the dull, soul-depressing plain I fled 

To where a mountain reared his snow-crowned head, 
And there, before his throne of rock and cloud, 

My thrilling soul in adoration bowed, 

But when I scaled his throne with foot profane, 

And from his very crown looked on the plain, 

Lo! all the life and glory were below,— 

Around me, only barren rock and snow. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 


2 
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LITERARY FORGERIES. 


Ivan Petroff, whose literary forgeries tainted 
the American case prepared for submission to the 
Bering Sea tribunal, had an intelligible motive for 
his crime. He was a Russian who had learned 
several languages in St. Petersburg, and had been 
employed by the State Department in Washington 
as a translator. 

When Alaska was purchased by the United 
States a collection of official papers was found in 
Sitka. These were transferred to the State 
Department, and preserved without being criti- 
cally examined. 

When the seal controversy was referred to an 
International Court of Arbitration Petroff was 
employed to look over these papers in order to 
ascertain their bearing upon the American case. 

He enjoyed the confidence of the department 
since his translations had never been challenged, 
and he had been sent to Sitka several times on 
government business. 

When he reported to the Secretary of State 
that the papers were important, and that some of 








It was the old story over again: A powerful, 
civilized country, covetous of territory, forced a | 
weak and semi-barbarous people to submit to ay 
loss of territory. 

A study of a good map of Asia will show that | 
Siam is surrounded on all sides, except a short | 
coast line on the south, by China, and by British 
and French possessions. To the east it is bounded 
by Tongking and Annam, and on the south by | 
Cambodia, all under French rule or a French | 
protectorate. 





them could be quoted in support of the American 
claims, he was ordered to translate the documents. 
He was occupied for several months with this 
work. 

In order to justify his recommendation he was 
tempted to make interpolations, which would 
increase the importance of the papers as evidence 
in the American case. As he continued his work, 
his imagination was fascinated by the idea of 
obtaining permanent employment for several 
years in translating, classifying and indexing the 


The boundaries of Siam have been very indefi- | voluminous collection of Alaskan archives. 


That between it and British Burma was | 


nite. 
finally marked off only two or three years ago. 
The line between Siam and Annam has lately 
been drawn, not by joint action of Siam and 
France, but by the French alone. | 

The French have been adding steadily to their | 
possessions in this part of the world. They first | 
seized from Annam French Cochin-China, in 
1862. The next year they took Cambodia. In 
1884 they annexed Tongking, and at the same 
time, having thus possessed themselves of three 
separate divisions of Annam, they established a 
protectorate over the rest. 

There is no doubt that there was something 
indefinite in the rights of Siam, China and Annam 
in the territory east of the river Mekong and 
north of Cambodia. 
claimed it, or parts of it, and no one of the three 
exercised more than a nominal rule over the wild 
tribes which inhabit that mountainous country. 





For the purpose of ingratiating himself into 
favor he deliberately falsified some of the transla- 
tions, and invented passages which from his 
knowledge of» the diplomatic controversy he 
fancied would be useful to the American counsel 
in arguing the case in Paris. 

Thirty-one of these papers were embodied in 
the appendix to the American case with photo- 
lithographic copies of the originals. Fortunately 
one of the counsel suspected the authenticity of 


the translations, and the State Department was | 


enabled to withdraw the forgeries before the case 
was argued in Paris. 

Petroff made the only reparation possible. He 
signed a written confession exonerating his supe- 
riors from blame, and assuming the entire respon- 


All these governments | sibility for a series of forgeries which if they had 


| not been detected and withdrawn would have 
disgraced the United States before the Arbitration 
Court. It is a point worth noticing and dwelling 


France, as the heir to the rights of Annam, | upon that the discovery of the forgeries wasenade 
claimed all the territory to the Mekong River, | in this country and not by Englishmen, and that 
from Cambodia up to the twenty-third parallel of | the withdrawal of the mistranslated documents 


north latitude. 
debatable 


Its outposts, pushed into this 
land, came into collision with the 


was the first intimation the British had of their 
fraudulent character. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


rians and poets of his time. The Russian forger 
| had a well-defined, mercenary motive. His con- 
duct when unravelled could be understood. The 
Russian text convicted him. 

The marvellous boy of Bristol in inventing the 
archaic writings of Canynge and the poems of 
Thomas Rowley took extraordinary pains to con- 
ceal his impostures by staining parchments in 
imitation of antiques. He deceived the greatest 
scholars in England. A plain motive has never 
been suggested for his misdirected genius, which 
| drove him to starvation and suicide before he was 
| nineteen. 
| slime 
| 





EVIDENCE, 


The collapse of the prosecution in the Borden 
| case was a warning to police authorities that cir- 


| cumstantial evidence, in order to be conclusive, 


must involve moral certainty of guilt. It is some- 


And although the English | times contended that indirect evidence of a crime 


| inevitably leaves room for reasonable doubt, but 
this is not true, as may be readily illustrated. 

One night an assassin entered a drover’s house 
in Ohio, killed the inmates and secured a sealed 
package containing eighteen hundred dollars in 
bank-notes. In order to conceal his crime he set 
fire to the house before leaving it. The building 
burned slowly, and the neighbors were able to 
extinguish the flames and to discover the murder. 
ous work which had been done. 

The assassin, before leaping over the fence, had 
torn open the wrapper of the package and flung it 
on the ground. This was picked up by the police, 
and marks of blood were found upon it. It was 
the only clue in their possession. 

After twenty-four hours the murderer returned 
to the town. The police suspected him, because 
he had been mysteriously absent and was known 
to have been intimate with the drover. They did 
not arrest him, but constantly watched him for 
four months. 

He had been poor, but now seemed to have 
money. In the course of a week he married,jand 
went away ona wedding journey. Two detectives 
followed him. Whenever he paid a hotel bill or 
offered money for any purpose they secured the 
bank-notes which had been in his possession. 

Subsequently he made several journeys with the 
detectives behind him, and finally went to Minne- 
sota. There he paid out a twenty-dollar bill with 
a red thumb-mark on one corner. The police 
arrested him as soon as they examined it. 

On the trial the torn wrapper with its blood-mark 
was identified as having been in the drover’s pos 
session. The bank-notes which had been traced to 
the assassin were put in it with the last one paid 
out by him on top. 

The smear of blood on the wrapper corresponded 
precisely with the marks on the bank-note under 
neath. The specialist’s magnifying glass revealed 
unerringly how the murderer’s thumb, in tearing 
open the envelope, had touched the first bank-note. 
It was circumstantial evidence conclusive of guilt. 
The murderer was convicted and hanged. 

The police in that instance understood their busi- 
ness. They had their theory in relation to the 
crime, but they had no evidence upon which to 
secure a conviction. They had their torn wrapper, 
and were confident that the bank-note which had 
been directly underneath would have a corre- 
sponding smear of blood. 

They allowed the assassin to go where he liked, 
and waited patiently for him to convict himself. 
In the end they secured evidence establishing his 
guilt with absolute certainty. 

Circumstantial evidence can be as conclusive as 
direct proof, and it is sometimes more trustworthy 
because there is less chance for perjury or con- 
spiracy. 

a Se oe 


ONE OR TWO ARMY INCIDENTS. 


War has at least one use—it reveals the differ- 
ence between real bravery and mere combative 
ness, or the bullying quality, which shows itself, 
for instance, in the boy at school who is always 
wanting to fight. 

Not long ago, in relating some of his army 
experiences, a well-known member of the Grand 
Army, who was the colonel of a regiment during 
the Civil War, dwelt in an interesting way on this 
point. 

“A schoolmate of mine, who was popularly 
supposed to be the embodiment of courage,” the 
colonel said, “was in my regiment. He had 
thrashed me a dozen times when we were boys. | 
think he would have fought the prize-fighter, 
Heenan, with bare knuckles and gloried in it, even 
if he knew he would be whipped. 

“Well, in the service he actually required a 
sergeant’s bayonet behind him to keep him in the 
ranks. He would flunk at the first fire. The 
whistle of a bullet reduced him to a state of terror 
that was pitiable. : 

“During a skirmish I once found him crouching 
behind a log, his teeth chattering as if with ague. 
lordered him to the front, and this fellow, who 
had whipped me so often in days gone by, literally 
begged me not to send him there to be murdered. 
Finally he was dishonorably discharged and 
drummed out of the army for arrant cowardice. 
| “There was in my regiment another young 
fellow who always showed the white feather at 
school. A boy half his size could ‘bluff? him. He 
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wmeet to have a mortal dread of getting hurt. | 3 
We nicknamed him ‘Sissy.’ 

“Yet this same fellow was always first and fore- 
most in a charge. He was brave even to reckless- 
ness, and earned a lieutenant’s commission for | 
gallantry in the first battle in which he partici-| 
pated. | 

“During the first day’s fighting at Shiloh his left 
arm was shattered by a grape-shot. He went to 
the rear, had his wound bandaged, returned and 
stayed at the front. He came out of the war a 
one-armed major, with a record for heroic courage. 

“Both of these men were brave men, and both 
were cowards in a way. It requires different 
kinds of courage to fight with one’s fists, and ina 
military engagement. Some men may have both 
kinds, but the combination is a rare one.” 

Certainly the courage of a man who stands 
steadfast in the ranks when bullets or cannon-shot 
are flying around him is superior to that of the 
man who is willing to face another with his fists. 
It comes much nearer to the quality of moral 
courage, because it does not depend on a pugna- 
cious impulse. 

The “brave days of old,” when men fought hand 
to hand with such weapons as swords and axes, 
were not, after all, as brave as those of modern 
warfare. Then a big fellow, who had muscle and 
adroitness enough, might hope to come out of the 
fight with nothing worse than a wound. Now the 
soldier faves what may be instant death from an 
unseen foe. 

The unseen danger is always the most terrible, | 
and the highest courage is that which confronts it | 
calmly. 


| 
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ARTEMUS WARD. 





The father of Artemus Ward, or Charles Browne, 
as he was known out of literature and the lecture- | 
room, had something of that quaintness of speech 
and odd humor of thought which were so strongly 
developed in his son. He was a prominent man in 
Waterford, Maine, where he kept a store, engaged | 
in local politics, and was one of the most vehe- 
ment partizans of prohibition in the state. 

One pleasant remembrance of the son, whom it | 
is much easier to call “Artemus” than “Charles,” 
is that he was always full of boyish pranks, and 
that when he wrote his “funny matter’ it was to 
the accompaniment of his own hearty laughter. | 

He loved to play small jokes, and especially on 
his brother Cyrus. One very cold night he came 
home late from some entertainment, and instead 
of entering the house quietly, stationed himself 
outside, and began calling his brother, in tones of 
deep distress. 

“Cy! Cy! O Cy!” he shouted, more and more 
tragically with each repetition, and at length Cy 
dragged himself up from slumber and appeared at | 
the window. 

“Do you really think, Cyrus,” asked the joker, 
solemnly, “that it is wrong to keep slaves?” 

One of the neighbors heard, on a morning when 
Charles had just returned to town, after a pro- 
longed absence, a loud whooping from the direc- 
tion of the Browne homestead. He looked across 
the green, and saw Charles, clad in a gorgeously- 
flowered dressing-gown, standing on the steps, 
and “hollering.” The neighbor went across to | 
inquire the reason of such animation, and just at | 
that moment Mrs. Browne appeared at the door. | 

“Charles,” asked she, “what on earth ails you?” 

“Why, mother,” he replied, “it is because I feel 
so well.” 

And he whooped again, turned a hand-spring, 
and stood on his head beside the door. 





— 
UNLAWFUL VOTING. 


There was one political entertainment on the 
Fourth of July at which were present guests from 
many states. One of the orators of the occasion | 
possessed what he and his auditors regarded as 
the gift of humor, and he made them laugh 
prodigiously. But nothing created such boisterous 
hilarity as his statement that his state may always 
be relied upon to give any majority for the party 
“that the exigencies of the situation seem to | 
require!” 

It is not necessary, nor would it be just, to hold a 
whole party responsible for such a speech, except 
in so far as the party seems to approve and turn 
to account the willingness of conscienceless 
politicians to cheat the voters of a state. 

But when the nature of our institutions is 
considered, when it is recalled that their virtue 
and permanence depend absolutely on honest, 
lawful voting, honestly and lawfully declared, to 
boast of the commission of electoral fraud is 
profoundly shocking. 

And the choice of the Fourth of July on which 
to make the boast, together with the greeting of 
laughter and applause which it obtained, complete 
an incident not to be overlooked. 

Its significance is most serious for what it 
reveals of familiarity on the part of orator and | 
audience with the crimes by which “any majority” 
that is wanted must be obtained. When things 
which should excite indignation and disgust | 
become a matter for public merriment, it is high 
time the rights and obligations of communities 
wherein they are so regarded should be looked to. 
And so of allcommunities. For our system is such | 
that a fraud which corrupts an election in any 
district of any state is felt to the shame and injury | 
of all. 





ee 
REASON ENOUGH. 


James Smith, one of the authors of the famous 
“Rejected Addresses,” was not only a wit, but an 
attorney as well, and lived in Austin Friars. 

It happened that another James Smith, who was 
a solicitor, took up his residence in Austin Friars, 
in the same building with the parodist. The 
consequence of having two persons answering to 

“James Smith, attorney, No. —,” was confusion. 
Letters, messages, bills and papers of all kinds, 
not to mention clients, were continually going 
astray, and falling into the w rong hands. 

One morning, when this unpleasant and con- 
fusing state of things had lasted for some time, 


| garden. 


| genuine, and request him to sign this petition and 


| high honor you have done her in learning her 


| to contain all of us and etiquette. 


THE YOUTHS 


James Smith, the new-comer, entered the room of 
| the old resident, the parodist, with an open letter 
in his hand. 

“This letter, sir,” he began, gravely, “I find is 
intended for you. It is a confidential letter, but I | 
have read it from beginning to end. You made a 


| mistake of the same kind a few days ago, and it is 


most unpleasant. I really can see no remedy for 
this confusion but that one of us should leave the 


| building.” 


“I agree with you perfectly,” responded the 
other bearer of the name, cheerfully. “And you, 
of course, must be the one to leave.” 

“IT don’t see why it should be I, and not you,” 
said the new resident, with some warmth. 

“You don’t!” exclaimed the wit, in apparent 
surprise. “Why, my dear fellow,” he said, 
genially, “you are here James the Second, and 
therefore should abdicate!” 


SKITTISH DOCTOR. 


Frederick H. Coggswell in Harper’s Magazine 
says that Doctor S—— was noted among his pro- 
fessional brethren for his powers of concentration. 
When once he bent his mind to a problem he|p 
became totally oblivious of everything about him. | 
The doctor had a horse that was almost as famous 
as himself. Among her peculiarities was the | 
habit of shying. She would not shy at things | 
which most horses consider fit subjects for that 
sort of digression. 

She would pay no attention whatever to a news- 


paper blowing about the streets, but was mortally 
afraid of a covered wagon. At the sight of one of 


THE 





New Haven’s suburban stages she would run over | 4 


the curbstone, and threaten not only the doctor’s 

life but that of the chance passer. | 

Of this habit she could not be broken. It seemed | 
as though she could smell a stage long before it | 
came in sight, so that the doctor would go half-a- 
dozen blocks out of his way rather than meet one. 
Early one morning he received a telephone call 


| to the ‘effect that one of his patients had become 


Without waiting for his car- 

riage, he started to walk, the distance being about 
amile. His mind became at once absorbed in the 
case, but not so much so that he did not remember 
that the course of the Seymour stage lay right in 
his path. 

He looked at his watch and saw that he would be 
sure to meet it if he went the shortest way. He 
was in a hurry to get to his patient, but there was 
| no help for it. He uttered a malediction over the 
circumstance, and turned off at the first corner. 
This obliged him to go nearly double the distance, 
and the day was warm. He walked as he never 
walked before, and failed to recognize two intimate 

| 


peas g | worse. 


| friends whom he nearly ran over 


It was not until he had spent two hours with his | | 
vatient, and came out to look for his horse, that he 
vegan to realize that he had walked a mile out of 
his way so that he need not shy at the Seymour 


| stage. 





PARIS SUN-DIALS. 


There were many sun-dials in Paris in the 
eighteenth century, but they were Httle used. | 
Fashion singled out the sun-dial of the Palais 
Royal, and every day at noon this was the centre | 
of interest of an eager crowd. A writer of that 
period says: 

“I saw a great crowd in a corner of the Palais 
Royal garden, standing motionless, their noses in 
the air. I inquired what was the sensation. It 
seemed that they were waiting for noon, and each | 


| had his watch in his hand ready to set it at twelve | 


o’clock.” 

When the Duke of Orleans was altering the | 

peeee in 1782, the Parisians were much disturbed, 
hinking that they were to be deprived of their | 
favorite sun-dial. But the duke not only preserved | 
the sun-dial, he added to it a little powder maga- 
zine which was so arranged that it exploded when 
the sunlight fell upon it, and thus notified every | 
one who heard it that it was the hour of noon. 
Later acannon which was discharged by the sun | 
~ noon took the place of the little powder maga- 
zine. 

Buffon arranged an ingenious dial in the botanical 
A globe which represented the earth was 
suspended by a_ hair. his hair was burned 
through by the sun at noon, and the globe fell 
upon a Chinese gong. 


CROWDED 


Miss Hapgood, recounting in the Atlantic Monthly 
some of her experiences in Russia, describes a | 
visit which she made toa police station on some | 
matter connected with her passport. An American | 
who speaks Russian is evidently a rare bird i | 
that part of the world. 

The single officer on duty informed us that he | 
was empowered to attend only to cases of drunk- 
enness, breaches of the peace, and the like. We | 

must return the next day. | 

“No,” said I. “Why make us waste all that time | 
in beautiful Moscow? Here are our passports to | 
identify us. Will you please tell the captain, as | 
soon as he arrives to-morrow morning, that we are | 


post it?” 

The officer courteously declined to look at the 
passports, said that my word was sufticient, and 
accepted my commission. Then rising, drawin 
himself up, with the heels of his high, wrinklec 
boots in regulation contact, and the scarlet pipings 
of his baggy green trousers and tight coat bristlin 
with martial etiquette, he made me a profound 
bow, hand on heart, and said: 

“Madam, accept ‘the thanks of Russia for the 


difficult language! a 

I accepted Russia’s thanks with due pomp, and 
hastened into the street. That small, low-roofed 
station-house seemed to be getting too contracted 


THEY CONSIDERED IT. 





There is an old law on the statute-books of 
Illinois to the effect that in criminal cases the jury 
is the “judge of the law as well as the facts.” 
Though not often quoted, sometimes a lawyer with 
a desperate case makes use of it. The Green Bag 
mentions such a case and says: } 


The judge instructed the jury that it was to 
judge of the law as well as the facts, but added 
that it was not to judge of the law unless it was 
fully satisfied that it knew more law than the judge. 

An outrageous verdict was brought in, contrary 
to all instructions of the court, who felt called 
upon to rebuke the jury. 

At last one old farmer arose. 

“Jedge,” said he, “weren’t we to jedge the law 
as well as the facts i 

“Certainly,” was the response; “but I told you 
not to judge ‘the law unless you were ¢ lear ly satis- 
fied that you knew law better than I did.’ 

“Well, jedge,” answered the farmer, gravely, 


| “we considered that p’int.” 


| dimes longer. 


COMPANION. 


The superiority of Lurnett’s 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ Adr. 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 


sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “#romn’s 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 








si JOHN'S S MILITARY SC HOOL, 
Manlius, N. Y. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


Ohio Military Institute. 
A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 
oung men. Prepares thoroughly for colleges, scientific 


y' 
schools and business. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ACADEMY, 
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58th Year. 
Government Academies, 
ganization. 


and Business. Military Or- 
SBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


High Grade, Light Weight, 


80-inch $125. Cushion-Tired 


Safety Bicycle for $60. | * 
Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. 
tter than a $100 Pneumatic. 
Catalogue Free. 
ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CO., 8 G St., Peoria, Il. 


YOUR 
ROOFS 
WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double | 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast_ four or fire | 

Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


U ATelegra aph Operator's 


Work Pleasant! 











circulars. 










Pays f 
the h most Rositions. We 
teach it qu y,and start 
our gradu = in telegraph ser 
vice. Railroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great dem: wid | 
dilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of | 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


WALL PAPER. | 


Send 5 cents postage for 100 samples and * “Guide, nae 
to Paper and Economy in House Decoration.” Ail 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 


ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Send to nearest address. 











Cc OLUMBIAS ~ 


left to themselves on the 
coast always keep ahead. 


Qatajogue free at our agencies, or by mail fortwo 2c. stamps. 


fg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Taffetas in Style, 


Small figured designs are indicated 
as the style in Silks for next Autumn. 
Why should not some of our ‘laffeta 


Pope 





| Silks, in dark or light colors, Imprimés 


in small, neat effects, 
you are in search of for an early Fall 
Gown? Write for samples, giving the 
date of this advertisement. 


be exactly what 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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agg MADE TO ORDER. 


Do you know that you can dress 
more stylishly and get your cloaks 
and wra eA to order for less 

pay for ready- 
arments, y purchasing 
from the Manufacturers? 

We make cloaks and wraps to 
order, thus insuring a perfect fit, 
Y and can save you from $3 to $15 on 
every garment. We pay the ex 
press charges. 

Our new Fall catalogue illus 
trates Jackets from $4 up; Capes 
from $4 up; Newmarkets from 

7 up: Velvet and Plush Capes, 
Jackets, etc. 

We will send you our catalogue 









Prepares thoroughly for =. 2. is | Yy 


‘ood wages and leads to | 


by return mail, also new measure 
ment diagram (which insures a 
perfect fit), a 48-inch tape meas- 
| ure, and a full assortment of sam- 
ples of stylish cloakings, velvets and plushes from 
hich to select, on receipt of six cents’ postage. You 
may choose from our catalogue any style you desire 
and we will make it to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloakings by the yard. Please 
mention THE COMPANION, We invite ladies residing 
in New York to visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO,, 
21 Wooster Street, New York. 


Tried & True 


may 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 














STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WRO A 


UGHT STEEL, will LAST 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
| this Country and Canada. 

SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 


See our Exhibit, No. 44, Section O, Manufactures 
Building, “ Worid’s Columbian Exposition.” 
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he is anxious to dispose of. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 


‘*My Dear Sarah: 

‘« My opinion of the efficacy of ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS is based on the fact 
\.__ that we have used them in our family for 


throat, 
tions, weak muscles and aches and pains of 
every kind we have found them in- 
valuable. 
in their action, giving immediate re- 
lief, but strengthen the weak organs 
r or muscles and arrest the development 
“>. of disease in its incipient stages, act- 
ing as both a preventive and curative. 
‘“‘N. B.—Your druggist may have some other plaster on hand which 
Don’t be deceived by his ‘* Just as Good ’’ 
plea; insist upon having the genuine ALLCOCK’S Porous Plasters. 

We know from experience what they will do. 
‘‘ Very sincerely yours, 
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years. For colds, rheumatism, sore 
sprains, chest and stomach affec- 





They are not only prompt 


Cousin Jane’’ 
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TWO MODERN MIRACLES. 


What instrument makes a permanent record of 
sounds ? 

Learn the manner in which this is done. 

How can the sounds be reproduced ? 

is the machine of any practical use ? 

Learn the construction and workings of the instru- 


ment by which we talk with distant friends. | 


How far is this possible? Why not farther ? 
What great improvements recently in this instrument ? 





For the Companion. 


THE BOY IN THE MOW. 


There glides through the barn’s mammoth door 
A sweet-scented hill-top of hay; 
An athlete, with strength bubbiing o’er, 
Now flings it in fork-fulls away. 
Another is stowing it back, 
With white pear!s of toil on his brow; 
And, treading the hay in his track, 
Looms faintly the boy in the mow. 


Through crevices often can he 
View, past the old barn-wall of brown, 
A river that leads to the sea, 
A railway that drives to the town. 
“Oh, when shall my fortune make hay 
In yon fields of splendor, and how ? 
*T will wait for full many a day: 
I'm only a boy in a mow.” 


A cloud like a flag from the sky 
Is splendidly spread and unrolled; 

The sun reaches down from on high, 
To fringe it with silver and gold. 

“Oh, when will Heaven's mercy my name 
As bright as those colors allow ? 

But Earth has no glory or fame, 
To waste on a boy in the mow. 


A cloud in the west, like a pall, . 
Creeps upward, and hangs in the light; 

It carries a gloom over all, 
It looks like a part of the night. 

With clamor the thunder-boits swarm, 
And trees bend in agony now; 

“'Tis thus, too, that Poverty’s storm 
Would conquer the boy in the mow!” 


The clouds have flown into a dream, 
The birds are discoursing in glee, 
The smile of the sun is agleam 
On river and hill-top and tree, 

Look up to the Heavens, little lad, 
And then to your earth-duties bow; 
And some day both worlds may be gla 

To honor the boy from the mow! 


WILL CARLETON, 





” 
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For the Companion. 


POOR PHIL. 


It was one of a dozen cases in a county-town 
court. The hot afternoon sun shone down upon 
the perspiring jury, the yawning spectators, the 
drowsy judge. It was not the scene for a tragedy, 
and nobody would call the young man in the dock, 
with his plump, good-humored face, a hero. 

Phil Boyd had been a good-for-nothing for 
many years. That he should slip at last into 
prison seemed the natural end of his career. 
Ten years? The judge, they whispered, gave 
him a heavy sentence because of his having been 
a@ scapegrace so long. 

The jury was discharged, and Phil was led 
back to jail. The round, good-humored face had 
a strange, new meaning in it as he turned at the 
door for & last look at his old friends and towns- 
men. 

Ten years down in the depths with thieves and 
murderers? He could never turn over a new 
leaf and be a good man now. And Phil, almost 
every day of his life, had meant to be a good man. 
He had even tried sometimes, in a feeble way, to 
turn over a new leaf. 

But this was the end. 

The crowd, startled by his sad, appealing face, 
said little as they went out. But they soon 
thought only of their supper, or cigars, or crops. 
Phil’s trial was over, and he had his deserts. 

But in the hot, sleepy afternoon, had no one but 

*hil been on trial? There was his mother, who 
knew his love of idling, his weak affection for his 
friends when he was a child, and who was too 
busy keeping her house dainty, and struggling to 
dress in the fashion, to hold out a persistently 
helping hand to the boy! 

There, too, was his father, who had punished 
him when he caught him in a lie, but never once 
told him of the one Friend Whose teachings 
would help to make him truthful! 

There were the young fellows, too, who had 
first invited him to drink. Their own heads were 
strong. Hardly one of them had become a 
drunkard. 

There was his sister, of whom he was so fond 
when a boy. Phil had bored her. She had 
made intimate friends, but he was not one of 
them. 

There was the minister. He had always meant 
to stretch out his hand to Phil. He liked the 
jolly, friendly lad. But Phil seldom came to 
church, and the old man, as the weeks passed by, 
had not found the moment when he could 
conveniently see him. If he had only gone to 
him, he thought now, made a friend of him, 
brought him to his house! 

There was the girl who had promised to marry 
him as soon as he should be able to maintain her. 
It was to give her the jewelry and costly trifles so 
dear to her foolish heart that he had committed 
his crime. 

These people all went to their homes unblamed 
by man, and Phil went to prison. 

Yet in a court which no man saw, they had 
been that day on trial before a Judge in Whose 
decisions the weak are remembered with pity, 


|and in Whose clear sight guilt in all its varying 
| conditions and degrees finds condemnation. In 
| the decisions of that tribunal was Phil alone the 
sinner? 


4 
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CANARIES. 


| About three hundred and fifty years ago a ship, 
| returning from the islands in the Atlantic which 
people then called the Fortunate Isles, but which 





the coast of Italy, near Leghorn. A cage of beau- 
tiful birds, captured in those islands, was broken 
and the birds were liberated. Through some 
caprice, they did not take refuge on the Italian 
mainland, but went to the island of Elba, where in 
due time they nested and bred and increased in 
numbers. The Italians discovered that they were 
admirable singers, and began to capture them and 
| sell them in cages. This gave rise to a traflic 
which soon completely cleared the island of Elba 
of “canary birds,” so that not one was left there in 
a wild state. 


been a record of perpetual imprisonment and of 
| the transformation of his appearance and char- 
| acter. He has become what may well be called an 
artificial bird. Every nation of Europe has pro- 
duced a canary of a special type. 

| In their natural state, as they still exist in the 
| Canary and Madeira and other Atlantic Islands, 


the birds are of a grayish green or greenish brown | 


| color, and are not remarkable for beauty, but they 
| are such yore 4! energetic singers that they 
have been known to burst the mem 
| throats in pouring forth their —- 
Now and then birds are taken in a wild state in 
these islands and sold for good prices in Europe or 
America. But the ordinary canary of commerce 
is the offspring of captive stock, and has been 
| greatly modified by breeding. Canaries have, 
| moreover, been crossed with anete, finches and 
| other birds, until their real race is uncertain. 
| Canaries are now known as “German,” “French,” 
|*Belgian,” “English,” “Tyrolese,” and s0 on, 
according to the forms and colors that have been 
produced in them. The Belgian canaries are 
sometimes eight inches long—the wild canary is 
never more than five—and are remarkable for the 
elegance of their form and their rich orange color. 
French canaries are light in color. ome of 
them, which are entirely white, command a high 
rice. 
Pithe Germans and Tyrolese, on the other hand, 
breed more for beauty of song than of plumage. 
Many of their birds have reverted to the original 

reenish brown color; but their powers of song 

ave been developed ina ny degree by selection 
or training. Many of them have been trained, by 
being kept in the dark in the hearing of nightin- 
gales, to imitate those wonderful singers. 

For hundreds of these Tyrolese singers a fear. 
ful fate is reserved. They are sold to gin-shop 
keepers in England, who keep them suspended 
above their bars to make their places “cheerful” 
and attract custom. In the atmosphere of such a 
den the bird languishes and dies before many 
months or years, and another is purchased to take 
its place. 

The “English” bird, so called, is not remarkable 
for song, but for plumage. To be esteemed highly, 
it must have a head and body of bright orange, 
while its wings and tail must be black. A single 
— feather will diminish the value of the 

rd. ° 

Exhibitions of canaries are regularly held in 
Sydenham Palace, London, and no canary has a 
chance of winning a prize umess it is properly 
marked with black wings and tail. The production 


’ 


attained only by infinite care. 

Many books have been written about the canary, 
and several cases in which birds have been taught 
to “talk” have been duly recorded. In all these 
cases, it is fair to suppose, the talking is more or 
less inarticulate, and requires to be helped out 
with the imagination of the listener. 

A bird in London, named Titchie, which had 


and was reared entirely by human care, was taught 
to utter a succession of sounds in which people 
heard the words: 


kissie!”’ 

The same bird was taught to whistle clearly the 
first three bars of “God save the Queen.” This, 
though an unusual accomplishment, is not ex 
av rare in canaries, finches, linnets and other 

rds. 
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LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 


A surgeon of the Bengal army, Doctor Paske, 
had gone out toward sunset with four or five 
English officers in search of jungle fowl, which 
they had heard crowing during the day. The 
possibility of encountering any larger game, 
Doctor Paske says, had never occurred to any of 
them. The doctor soon became separated from 
the rest of the company, but had with him a 
Burmese lad to carry his ammunition. By and by 
it occurred to him that it was time to be going 
back to camp. 


He started with a feeling of confidence, but soon 
perceived that he was lost. The boy could give him 
no comfort; the sun was going down. Somehow 
he must get out of the forest. He turned squarely 
about, and sure enough, within ten minutes he 
came out upon a greensward of considerable 
extent. But his troubles were barely begun. 

There was not even a shrub on the greensward. 
I was on the point of crossing it when a terrific 
roar sent all the blood back to my heart, and a 
magnificent tiger trotted into the enclosure. I 
was too much taken aback to move. My pipe 
dropped from my mouth. I was just resolving to 
pour both barrels into the tiger’s face, in the hope 
of blinding him, when he snarled at me and 
disappeared, lashing his tail. 

This was a great relief, for the perspiration was 
streaming down my face, and my teeth were 
clinched as in death. 
looked round for my boy. 
with him my powder and shot, and 
received no answer. 

Lost in a tropical forest at nightfall, and for 
ammunition only the two charges of small shot 
already in my gun! This was truly an enviable 
position, especially as the forest was known to be 
swarming with wild beasts, such as I had just 
encountered. 

I shouted once more for my boy, and plunged 
again into the thicket at haphazard, and in a state 
bordering on desperation. Fear quichened my 
steps; my eyes seemed to penetrate further than 
usual, and my ears detected the faintest sound. 
In addition to my gun I carried a stout branch, 





He was gone, carrying 
my calls 





| Which T hurled at every o—- that looked likely | 


; to harbor any kind of animal. Hope was ebbing 
| fast, and I scanned the trees around with a view 
| to as up my position in one of them for the 
| night. 


iven then I should not be beyond the reach of 
tigers, snakes and black ants. And what if I 
should fall asleep? 

I was sick with anxiety, and so weary with 
suspense that I almost wished the end would come 
and leave me at rest. 


It was decreed otherwise, however. The trees 





began to be further apart and the undergrowth 


were undoubtedly the Canaries, went ashore on | 


From that time the history of the canary has 


rane of their | 


of them is a great art among breeders, and is 


been neglected from its hatching by its parents, | 


“Dear, sweet Titchie, kiss Minnie, kissie! kissie! | 


I recovered my pipe and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| less dense, and—oh, joy !—a familiar sound smote 
my ear. I once more stood on the brink of a 
stream. I laid down my 


Then I once more lighted my pocket companion. 


Was this the one? And 
up-stream or down? 

I decided to go down, and advanced with 
extreme caution. Once a large object loomed 
ahead, leaving the water’s edge and striking 
inland. Probably it was a tiger, but it was too 
dark for me to see plainly. 

On making the next bend I saw a light not far 
jahead. It might belong to a party of rebels; it 
might be the camp I had lett. Gliding from cover 
| to cover, Ladvanced. Other fires came in sight. 
crept closer and closer, resting for a few seconds 
| behind every convenient bush. At last I saw 
everything plainly. It was our own camp. I 
stood upright, and as gaily as possible, and 
whistling a tune, I snuntered in among my com- 
panions. 
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For the Companion. 


AUGUST DREAMS. 


| There is no ripple on the stream, 
The winds its quiet bosom shun, 

Lest they should break the happy dream 
Of lilies sleeping in the sun. 


The tinkle of a distant bell 

Across the meadow faintly comes; 
And, nearer, at his honey-well 

The bee in fragrance drinks and hums. 


The leaves hang down like flakes of gold, 
And like a mirror gleams the grass 

Wherein the soft white clouds make bold 
To view their shadows as they pass. 


Drowsing within the shade I lie 

While all the grove is stricken mute, 
And dream that Pan goes piping by— 
| A ghost, with Echo in pursuit. 


| 
| FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


| jane 
PACIFYING JOHNSON. 


The author is as thoroughly won by praise of his 
book as the mother by praise of her child. Two 
or three anecdotes of Doctor Johnson, told in Mr. 
Smyth’s “Philadelphia Magazines,” illustrate how 
readily the irritable, dogmatic man became pacific, 
when his works were praised. Gilbert Stuart, the 
| American portrait-painter who has graven the 
| face of Washington upon our memories, learned 
his art in the English home of Benjamin West. 
One day he met Doctor Johnson, whose dislike of 
the American colonies was notorious. 


“Sir,” demanded Johnson of young Stuart, 
| “Where did you learn English?” 

“Out of your dictionary, sir,” replied the quick- 
witted artist. The old man became gentle. 

Dr. John Ewing, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, while visiting London dined with 
Doctor Johnson. He had been cautioned not to 
contradict the great man, and he saw from the 
silence that fell upon the company when Johnson 
entered the room that he was regarded asa literary 
despot, whose opinions were to be received and 
not criticised. 

Johnson attended to 
Having eaten voraciously he surveyed the 
for the first time. The conversation turnec 
America, and Ewing defended the colonies. 

“What do you know, sir, on the subject?” ex- 
claimed Johnson. “Sir,” he thundered on, “what 
= you know in America? You never read books 

ere.’ 
| “Pardon me, sir,” blandly replied Ewing. “We 
have read the ‘Rambler.’” The compliment tothe 
author pacified the enemy of the colonies. 

Sometimes Johnson met with another sort of 
reply. Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, when 
in London attended a meeting of “The club,” 
which numbered among its members Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Johnson and Gold 
smith. Doctor Rush relates that Goldsmith asked 
him a question about the North American Indians. 
Before he could answer, Johnson remarked that 





nothing but his plate. 
uests 
upon 


enough to ask such a question. 

“There is not a savage in America, sir, rude 
enough to make such a speech to a gentleman,” 
retorted Goldsmith. 
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AN IMPORTED FARM. 


Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the explorer, had been 
travelling over Arctic ice and through Arctic 
storms for more than a year, when he was enter. 
tained: most charmingly by one of ‘the cultured 
European residents at a Greenland seaport. The 
two friends had partaken of an inviting Greenland 
lunch, when the host remarked: 


“You have probably tasted nothing that grew 
out of dear old Mother Earth since leaving home. 
Wouldn’t you like something fresh and green?” 

At his summons, Sophy, his Greenland house. 
| keeper, appeared, bringing a silver dish with a 
little pyramid of green upon it. Out from the 
green peeped little round, red globes. 

“What! Radishes in Greenland!” 
Doctor Hayes. 

“Yes; and raised on my own farm, too,” was the 
reply. 

After lunch the visitor saw “the farm.” It was 
a patch of earth about thirty feet long by four feet 
wide, inclosed with boards and covered with glass. 
Under the glass were growing lettuce, radishes 
and peppergrass, looking very fresh and green. 

“You see,” said the “farmer,” “some things can 
take root in this country; though, to be sure, they 
are ted on pap from home.” 





| 
| 


exclaimed 


| they grow in from home?” inquired Doctor Hayes. 
| “Even so. This is good rich Jutland earth, 
| brought in barrels by ship from Copenhagen.” 
Truly a novelty—an imported farm! 
| In an opposite corner stood the barn, a little, 
| tightly-made ee with a large stove fixed in 
| the centre to keep the animals from freezing in 
the long winters.” Within were twenty chickens, 
two pigs and three goats. 

“All brought from Copenhagen with the farm,” 
said their proud owner. 


* 
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WELL SPENT. 


gather no good during his summer holiday. A 
vacation with nothing in it but aimless fun will 
tire him more than it rests him, while some way of 
spending time for a real object may bring him not 
only more entertainment, but much pleasant know- 
ledge and new vigor of body and mind. The New 
York Sun tells us how eight New Jersey boys, with 
ataste for natural history and some training in that 
| line, took their vacation last summer. 

The boys, who were high-school students, took a 
walking and collecting trip. In twelve days they 
travelled one hundred and sixty miles, and came 
home with a new stock of health and a big load of 
collections. It was a very cheap trip, too, the total 
expense being nine dollars apiece. 

hey left Montclair one morning about the middle 
of June. One of the boys supplied a strong horse, 
which was ‘attached to a grocer’s delivery wagon. 


un and drank greedily. | 


Ve were encamped on just such a stream as this. | 
i if it was, should I go | 


there was not an Indian in North America foolish | 


“Do you mean to say that you bring the earth | 


It isa boy’s own fault if his brains and hands | 


| A vehicle was needed for their camp equipment 
| and their collections. They had a complete camp- 
ing outfit except a tent, which they had not been 
| able to borrow; they would give the farmers a 
chance to offer them the hospitality of their barns. 
The idea worked well, and every night they slept on 
the hay in one or another of the capacious barns 
of New Jersey. Their wagon carried food sup. 
| plies for two weeks. 

Each boy had a valise and a roll of blankets. 
Then there were botany cans, a collecting press 
and dryers, geological hammers, a camera, and all 
the other apparatus needed for such a tour. 

Before they left home they agreed upon their 
daily routine. They were to have cooked meals 
morning and night, and a cold snack at noon. 
Four boys each day attended to the culinary 
department, two acting as cooks, and the other two 
serving the meals. The next day they exchanged 
| duties. Usually the commissary detail rode in the 
| wagon while the others were busy with beetles, 
| bugs, plants and minerals. 
| he boys studied every geological formation 
| from Newark to the Delaware Water Gap. Some 

of the most interesting places visited were the 
slate quarries at Newton, the mines at Sterling Hill 
and Franklin, which are so rich in the beautiful 
crimson and green ores of zinc, and the Delaware 

Water ne where the young students were greatly 

interested in the finely exposed rock formations. 

Many specimens of everything that interested 
them were obtained, and’ when they came home 
they enriched the cabinet of the high school, and 
had many things left to label and store away in 
their private collections as souvenirs of a very 
pleasant and sensible vacation. 


2 
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THE BLUE TREE. 

“It’s cur’us, but ginerally speakin’, ’most any- 
thing is valuable if it’s only scurce enough,” said 
Uncle Nahum Weeks one day to his neighbor. 
“But I never expected them little skunk spruces 

up in my pasture was anything m’raculous till I 
was out to Washin’ton.” “Do they set much by 
*em out there, think?” asked his neighbor, whose 
travels were limited to what he had walked in 
three counties. 


“It doos look so,” said Nahum. “Why, when I 
was there I paid consider’ble to see one. I wanted 
to see all the sights, so I hired one of them hansom 
cabs an’ driv round. The driver was a sober kind 
of a man, but he tuk lots of int’rest in me. I paid 
for the carriage by the hour. He seemed real 
anxious fur me to see all there was. 

“Says he, ‘Did you ever see a ble-ue tree?’ He 
| Was a particular speakin’ man. I says, ‘I never 
| did;’ an’ then he up an’ says he’d show me a 

regular ble-ue tree. I thought it would be quite a 
| sight, an’ I'd tell Mary about it, fur she allers 
liked odd plants an’ things. 
“Well, we driv fur about an’ hour, an’ then he 

| stopped, an’ pointin’ with his hand, which had on 
a glove, says he, ‘On the right is a ble-ue tree.’ 
Then I looked an’ see a little wizened, scrubby- 
lookin’ skunk spruce about four feet high. 

| “I tuk along look at it, an’ then I says, ‘I guess 
| I’ve seen my fill of it to-day. I can come agin 
| to-morrow if I haint.’ 
| “Well, we driv back to the hotel, an’ when I 
| stepped onto the piazza I turned round an’ spoke 
up so’s most the folks settin’ round could hear. I 
= very ironical, ‘When you git rich drivin’ a 
cab, come down east an’ we'll hire a chaise an’ 
drive round an’ seea whole pasture full of ble-we 
trees.’” 

“How did he appear to take it?” asked the 
neighbor, almost overpowered by his friend’s 
tact. 

“Oh, he didn’t understand. He smiled as perlite 
- o.oo I paid him, an’ said he’d endeavor 

eall. 


_ 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


There is more than one way of making a retort 
in kind without resorting to the vulgar “you’re 
another.” <A Jewish street-vendor of spectacles 
and eye-glasses was offering his wares, when half- 
| a-dozen saucy young students stepped up. 


“Keep still; we’ll have some fun with him,” said 
the spokesman of the party. 

* Shpecktakkles! 
called the vendor. 

“Dot vos goot!” said the young man. “Now 
what can you see through these glasses, Mr. 
Isaacs?” 

“Anyting vot ae like,” answered the vendor. 

“Ish dot so! W 





” 


Eye - klasses — goot vons! 


Vell, we'll see about that.” 

| He took a pair of spectacles, put them on, and 

| looked straight at the dealer. 

“Nonsense! Mr. Isaacs!” he exclaimed. “What 
have you been telling us? Nothing whatever can 
be seen through these r 





glasses but blackguards! 
Whereupon all the other students laughed. 

| “Vot! Ish dot so?” exclaimed the vendor, as 

| if in alarm. He took the glasses, put them on 

| hastily, and looked at the party of students. 

| “My gootness!” he exclaimed, “dot ish so!” 

| Then the boys went on; but this time they were 

| not laughing. 


<> 
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NOT TOO OLD. 


In a certain part of West Virginia, some years 
ago, there was a local court presided over by an 
honest old farmer, who in his earlier years had 
been an attorney-at-law. The judge was a quick- 
tempered, impatient man, but by no means ungen- 
erous, and possessed of a keen sense of humor. 


One day while on the bench he saw in the 
audience an old negro whom he had engaged to 
haul some timber from his sawmill near by, but 
who had been afterward persuaded to do the 
same kind of labor for another person, to the 
—- of the judiciary. = 

8 soon as he caught sight of his recreant toiler, 
the judge suspended the trial, quitted the wool 
sack, and approaghing the old African said, with 
great indignation and a very red face: 

“You old rascal!) Why didn’t you haul timber 
for me, as you promised to do? You'll have to be 
taught a lesson!” 

The old negro gave one look at the indignant 
judge; then he squared off, and throwing his coat 
to a bystander, said cheerfully: 

“Come on, massa! Dis ole chile use to spank 
yo’ when yo’s a triflin’ boy, an’ I reckon he can jis 
do it again if it’s necessitous!” 

The judge’s motion was overruled on that occa 
sion, as the court resounded with merriment, in 
which he was obliged to join. 


——————<o>-—___ 
UNHAPPILY PUT. 


A photographer left his office in charge of a 
newly-engaged boy the other day, according to an 
exchange, and as a result lost a customer. 


Her beauty was of the doubtful sort, and the 
boy’s eye was better than his judgment. 

“Is the photographer in?” she asked. " 

“No, ma’am,” said the boy, “but he’ll be in soon. 

“I want some pictures taken,” the customer 
went on, “but I always have very hard luck. I 
hope Mr. — will be able to suit me.” f 

“Oh, Mr. —— will suit you, I am sure, ma am. 
By the time the pictures are finished up they 
won’t look like you a bit.” 
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For the Companion. 
IN SUMMER TIME. 


“Chickety wee kewee kewee’’— 

That was the sound that came to me; 

“ Riddlede ree” and “fiddlede i—” 

Some in the trees and some in the sky; 
“Willicum wink” and “rinkety rink.” 

Now, pray, will you tell me what you think 
All those birds could have meant to say 

As I walked out in the woods to-day? 


Ah! such music you never heard— 

But you couldn’t have told a single word. 
They kept it up, a “kikeri coo,” 

A “chickamaree cahoo cahoo,’”” 

A “filli cafum” and “willi cawee.” 

Now what could it ever, ever be 

Those saucy, rollicking, frolicking birds 
Were trying to tell without the words? 


I’ve often wondered if it might be 
A message of cheer to you and me, 
Twittered and trilled as best they 


could: 
“The world is happy and God is 
good.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
——__—_——+@e—___ - 


For the Companion. 


KIT COLUMBUS AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


“Meow! meow! I guess I will 
follow this little miss. She looks 
as though she was going to the 
World’s Fair.” 

So said Mr. Kit Columbus, as 
he ran along after a pretty little 
girl up Fifty-seventh Street to- 
ward the Fair grounds. 

Kit Columbus had a brother 
Ferdinand and a sister Isabella. 
They were quiet little kits, but 
Columbus was like Christopher 
Columbus himself—he liked ex- — 
ploring, if no more than around 
the barn, hunting for rats and 
mice. 

This day seemed in Kit Colum- 
bus’s favor, so on he went, every 
few minutes saying, ‘*Meow! 
meow !”’ 

The little girl picked him up 
once, gave him a loving embrace, 
then on she hopped to catch her 
papa and mamma. 

In went the people to the 
grounds, and before any one noticed, Kit Colum- | 
bus was on the great Fair giounds. 

‘*‘Now where and what shall I see first? Why, 
there are the Eskimos! Guess I'll call on them, | 
and see if they like little kittens as well as dogs.”’ | 
So in went Kit to their village, and was soon in 
the arms of a chubby little Eskimo. But Kit did 
not fancy his new-found friend. He was too 
greasy for young Columbus, and in no time he 
slipped away and was gone. But Columbus did 
not get out of their village without spying their | 
dogs, and up went his back and tail in a manner | 
that showed the dogs he did not care to make 
their acquaintance. 

After Kit Columbus left this village he soon 
found himself in front of the big Art Gallery, and 
wondered if in there he would find any of his | 
friends on canvas. But as the steps were so high 
and he was rather tired, he only gave a little | 
“Meow! meow!” and hurried on till he found | 
himself at the dainty little house put up on 
purpose for boys and girls. | 

There he found himself quickly picked up by a 
little boy whose mamma was going to leave him 
in the nursery for the day. The little boy felt 
that Kit Columbus should be cared for as well, 
as he attempted to get in with him; but poor 
young Columbus was shut out, as ‘“‘No cats nor 
dogs allowed in here,’’ said the nurse in a manner 
they could not mistake. 

Again Columbus was left alone to see the great | 
Fair. He soon found himself in a crowd of big 
people and little people, going as if some special 
attraction awaited them. 

Kit went, too, with occasionally a foot hurt, or | 
a fast run necessary to keep from some greater | 
a cident. 

He peeped into the Irish village, gazed up at 
Blarney Castle, and wondered if kissing the 
Blarney Stone made cats great, as well as men, 
then on he ran into the Java village. Here he 
was quickly captured. 

Yes, he was arrested as if by police, and in 
these little strangers’ hands he seemed destined 
to remain. 

They put him in a box with sticks across the 
top. 

They fed him, but not with the milk he had in 
such abundance in his own home. 

He mewed to get away, but the more he 
mewed, the more fun he afforded his little master. 


| Isabella 








Now Kit Columbus began to think how naughty 
he was to come away from home without permis- 
sion of his mother. He wished Ferdinand and 
were along. He felt lonely. 
Finally, tired and sleepy, he found himself 
dreaming of a kittens’ fair. 

In the kittens’ fair there were cages of mice and 
rats, where cats acted as trainers; also rooms full 
of little girls and boys getting their noses pinched 
to make them cry, their fingers stepped on, their 
bair pulled, all for the kittens’ amusement. In his 
dream he was very happy, but on awakening he 
immediately realized he was a captive. It was not 


very 


| long, however, before he was taken from his cage 


for sport, and as his captor’s attention was 
called elsewhere, he glided quickly away, hoping 
soon to find his own home. 

But he ran quickly into the streets of Cairo, 
and in great fear wondered what those great 
clumsy animals were on which people were riding, 
and Kit had to keep up a lively pace to keep from 
under their feet. He found himself away from 
this village only to confront a cage of monkeys. 

There a boy picked him up and held him 
against the cage, much to the amusement of 
the little dwellers within. 

* Meow! meow!” said Kit Columbus. He 
scratched in vain to go. He was getting a good 
lesson for his disobedience. 

“Oh dear,”’ he sighed, ‘‘if 1 had only stayed with 
Ferdinand and Isabella.” 


tte 
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Just then Maud Winter, his little mistress, spied 
her Kit Columbus. 

““Yes,"’ she said, *‘that is Kit Columbus. 
just like him to try to see the Big Fair. 

“I know him; he has on that little red and blue 
ribbon I tied on his neck last night,” and then she 
took him fondly in her arms. 

He seemed to recognize his little mistress, and 
rode triumphantly to his old home, feeling he 
never would go again exploring—at least without 
asking his mamma. 


It is 


Nettie Dayron, 
-@- 
For the Companion 


RED HOT. 

It was a very hot day. The dust arose in 
clouds with every breath of air, yet that was better 
than the intense heat when the wind did not blow. 

Georgie sat by the window, holding a great 
palm-leaf fan, and trying to keep his temper as 
well as his body cool 

A great fly came buzzing in at the door that 
Katie had left and Georgie knew that 
mamma did not allow flies in the house. 

So he watched him cautiously until he was still 
for a moment, then grasped him quickly. 

“Oh! oh!” 


open, 


“That fly is red hot, mamma! Oh, how he 
burned!" 
The fly was a bee! E. H. 8. 


For the Companion, 


‘*‘BEIN’ 


John Merrill had a camera given him the other 
day, and the first time he pressed the button he 
got this picture. It was down by the market. 
Benjamin Franklin Washington was sitting on a 
box. He has lost one tooth, you see, but he ought 
not to mind that, when he has such a fine long 
name. 

“Sit still now, Benjamin Franklin Washing- 
ton!"’ called out one of the marketmen, as he 
caught him by the shoulders, ‘there is a camera, 
we are bein’ took.” 

There was another little colored boy, by the 
name of Cesar, leaning on the box, who thought 


TOOK.’’ 


it great fun to get a picture of his fat little pup 
“Pompey.” 

There is another puppy's head peeping around 
the box. He has three more legsand a tail just out 
of sight, but no one has ever given him a name. 

Ulysses Grant Brown said he was not going to 
have his picture taken, but he thought he would 
peep from behind the markettnen, and see how 
John was getting along, when—snap! went the 
button, and here he is! 

One boy held his hat over his face, just in time, 
and who he is we shall probably never know. 

Abert Scott Cox. 


a 


For the Companion. 
AUGUST METEORS. 


Little stars, pretty stars, what are you about, 

Tripping here, skipping there, dancing in and out? 

What’s the game you’re playing in such a merry 
troop, 

Pussy in the corner, or is it hide and coop? 

Little stars, pretty stars, racing, chasing so 

In the big sky meadows, won’t you let me know? 


io 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE INDIAN. 


Lulu was learning to mend her stockings. 

“I think I’ve mended enough,’’ she said, as 
she took the first stocking off of her big yellow 
darning-ball. ‘I want to play now, mamma.” 

“Let’s play and mend the stockings all at the 
same time,’’ suggested mamma. 

**How ?”’ asked Lulu. 

Mamma took two chairs and two shawls. She 
put the chairs a little way from the foot-board of 
her bed, and then pinned the shawls over the foot- 
board and over the chair-backs. 

“Now, my little squaw, I want two baskets 
woven for me right away,’’ said mamma, as she 
showed Lulu the holes in herother black stocking. 

“This is your tent, and 1 want to see what a 
fine Indian weaver you are. My little girl wants 
these baskets for to-morrow.” 


‘“*Yes’m,”’ 
into her tent. 
| In and out, up and down went the bright 
needle, till the holes were all mended and the 
yellow darning-ball was all covered up by the 
black varn. 

‘*Here are your baskets,”’ said Lulu. 

“Why, what a fine weaver!’ exclaimed 
mamma. 

“I'll be an Indian every time I mend my 
stockings, mamma, it’s such fun!’’ declared 
Lulu. ‘And you'll make my tent, won’t you?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said mamma. 
happy to.” 


“1 shall be very 
Mansory DEANE. 
-o- 


Tue Sunday-school lesson was about Moses, 
and the teacher of Freddie’s class asked the boys 
what they knew of him. Freddie's face bright- 
ened. ‘*Well,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘what do you 
know about Moses, Freddie ?’’ 

“Oh,”’ said Freddie, **I1 don’t know much about 
Mr. Moses, but I know his boys, Johnnie and 
Will. I play with them every day.” 

Litt_Le Fred, visiting in the country, and seeing 
for the first time a pair of oxen attached to a 
cart, ran in to his mother, exclaiming : ‘‘O mamma, 
mamma! Come out and see this cow-buggy 
going by!” 


he gasped, letting him go again. | 


| 
| 
| 





said the little Indian, and she went | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1 
CHARAD! 
First. 
“This is an indication of illness,” said the doctor 
when I consulted him. 
Second, 


“This is an acknowledgement of your service,” 
I said when he had prescribed for me 
Whole 
“This is better than medicine,” we 
we lunched together. 


both said as 


2. 
ENIGMA 


My first isin round, but not in square. 

My second is in élk, but not in hare, 

My third is in down, but notin up, 

My fourth is in saucer, but not in Fup, 

My fifth is in dog, but not in cat. 

My sixth is in mouse, but not in rat. 

My seventh is in tied, but not in loose, 

My eighth is in hen, but not in goose. 

My ninth is in quick, but not in slow. 

My tenth is in high, but 
low. 

My eleventh is in urn, but not in 
lish. 

My twelfth is in trout, but not in 
fish. 

My thirteenth is in corn, but not 
in wheat. 


not in 


My fourteenth is in hands, but 
not in feet 
My whole is one of the land 


marks of Boston 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
Around the neck of Bob and Fred 
I hang, as soft as soft can be; 


Sut hard and strong am I instead 
When heavy trains roar over 


me, 
4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
A writer, with four of his 


sketches: 
Dr. Henry Claude Lawser. 
\ N. Y. Drummer in games. 
- Gus. Backet’s Idol. 
Dan Stathodd at the Big Rock, 
F 


tue Gant’s sin. 
5. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 


Exrample—W hen a letter is worn 

it has paid the charges. 
D(e)—tfrayed. 

When a letter is bandaged it is 
clasped in the arms. 

When a letter is taken care of 
it is stretched out. 

When a letter is supported it is 
observed. 

When a letter is trying it is 
hating. 

When a letter is made .¢ is dis- 
figured. 


6. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 
The following sentences contain the names of 
three American inventors: 
The storm is fearful to night! 


Cousin Fred is on the ocean now. 
weather was calm or settled, 


I am afraid that 
Hiow I wish the 


7. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


1. Read forward I am an animal of the forest, 
read backward | am a pipe. 

2. Read forward I am a Spanish grandee, read 
backward [ am a motion of the head. 

3. Read forward I mean to pull, read backward 
Iam pari of a lock. 

4. Read forward Tam a small stinging insect, 
read backward Iam a sharp, strong flavor. 

5. Read forward I am the lair of a wild benst, 
read backward 1 am a boy’s nickname. 


8. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


Thousands have listened to my singing, 

My voice was deemed the best in all the land; 

A belle was I, whom all adored, admired, 

Yet no one ever asked me for my hand; 

Men loved me for the message that I brought them; 
My tongue was ever counted bright and clear, 

I stood aloft the while they crowded round me, 
Flocking to hear the words they he'd so dear. 
Now, old and cracked, no tale have I to tell, 

And yet all nations name me still a belle. 





Conundrums. 

Why is the whipping received by a small boy 
like the college education that he obtains later in 
life? Because it makes him smart. 

Why is a cocoon like an Irishman’s dinner-pail? 
Because it contains the “grub.” 

What hammer can never be 
nails? The yellow-hammer. 

What young ladies did the 
about? The belles (bells). 

What lock has occasioned more talk than any 
other? Wedlock. 

What part of a 
certain English author? 

What kind of forks 
table? Pitchforks. 


used for driving 


poet Poe write 


piano key-board resembles a 
A black key (Blackie). 
should never be used at 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Lee, Adams, Carroll, Gerry, Rush, Morris, 
Franklin, Sherman. 
2. Bayard Taylor. The 
Serapion. The Story of 
sychosis of the Pine. 


Soldier and the Pard. 
Kennett. The Metemp 
3. “The melancholy days are come.” 

4. C, Co., con, once, cent, rat, rate, concentrate. 
5. Steam, team, tea. 


6. Rap, idly, rapidly. Hand, some, handsome. 
7. rFditss 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single beg issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank | 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Compamon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
20f Columbus Avenue. 
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RESUSCITATION FROM DROWNING. 


Minute directions for resuscitation are difficult 
to give, and often more difficult to understand, but 
the knowledge of a few principles may be the 
means of saving life. 

In attempting to bring back life into a body just 
taken from the water, get rid of the water in the 
lungs at once. Invert. the body so that the water 
may run out. Aid this by gently pounding on the 
chest and back. Keep the head lower than the | 
body while proceeding to reéstablish breathing. | 
Then see that nothing obstructs the free entrance 
of air. Draw open the mouth, and wipe away 
mucus with a handkerchief or with the hand, and | 
draw out the tongue. 

If in a boat, elevate the chest by placing the 
back over a thwart of the boat, and let the head 
hang back over it. 

In a report made by a committee of English 
surgeons appointed for the purpose of finding 
improved methods of resuscitating drowning 
persons, the statement is made that “when the 
head of the subject was allowed to hang back over 
the edge of the table, air seemed to pass into the 
chest more readily than when the back of the head | 
rested upon the table.” | 

If there are now no signs of breathing, effort | 
must be made to produce an alternate inspiration | 
and expiration of air. In gaping, one instinctively | 
stretches the arms above the head to facilitate | 
thorough filling of the lungs. Therefore raise the 
arms above the head and draw them forcibly 
upward; then place them against the sides, and 
press upon the chest. This should be done) 
slowly. 

Heat, if available, should be used to retain the 
vitality and to stimulate the heart. 

After having proceeded in this way, in case | 
there is still no response, the tongue should be 
grasped with a piece of some woven material to 
prevent its slipping, and be alternately drawn out 
and relaxed about twelve times a minute. This 
should be done with deliberation and continued, if 
necessary, for several hours. 

A physician, if he can be summoned, will be 





able to aid these efforts, but a drowning person | 


should never be left alone in order to go for one. 
Time is so important an element in accidents of 
this kind that it is necessary to do something at 
once, although effort is rewarded sometimes only 
after hours of work. 


—- <> 
THE FLIGHT OF THE EARTH. 


One of the most difficult, and at the same time 
interesting, questions that astronomers have to 


solve is that of the direction and velocity of the | 
flight of the solar system through space. We | 


ordinarily speak of the earth going round the sun 
as if that revolution were performed year after 
year in the same path, the sun standing still while 
the earth moves. But, as a matter of fact, the sun 
moves as well as the earth. 

Our planet goes round the sun from east to west, 
but at the same time, the sun moves from south to 
north. The earth, therefore, is really travelling, 


not in a beaten circle, but in a spiral line which | 


is gradually carrying it toward certain stars in the 
northern sky. And of course, all the other planets 
also travel in spirals, going at the same time round 
and round the sun, and with the sun toward the 
north. 

The simplest proof that this motion of the solar 


| space, without by any means keeping step to his 


| the reach of measurement, and in the second place 


| estimates have made it considerably greater, but 
Professor Vogel thinks that this is the most satis- 


| thousand million miles in a good lifetime. What 
| travellers we all are! 


system really exists is the fact that in that part of 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- eOr2 TRADE aa ” 
the sky toward which we are going the stars are | mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use ANAL Se 
| of Burnett’s Cocoatne. (Adv. 


observed to be slowly moving apart, while in the | 
opposite part of the heavens they are drawing 
together. A little reflection shows that this is a 
necessary result of such a motion of the solar 
system as we have described. 

But now comes the difficulty. On account of the 
immense distance of the stars, the apparent motions 
exhibited by them as a result of our varying dis- 
tance from them are exceedingly slight; far too 
slight to be detected without the aid of the most 
exquisite instruments, applied with an accuracy 
and precision that only great skill and long prac- 
tice can give. 

Then, too, each star has an actual motion of its 
own,—one in one direction and another in another, 
—for, like our sun, they are all journeying through 


music. The observer must, consequently, in the 
first place measure motions that are almost beyond 


distinguish the real movements of the individual 
stars from their apparent movements due to the 
actual motion of the earth. 

Yet difficult as this task is, it has been attempted 
over and over again, and astronomers are still 
working at it. There are two things that they | 
wish particularly to learn: First, in exactly what 
direction we are thus journeying through space, 
and second, just how fast we are going. The 
latest results obtained indicate that the point in 
the sky toward which we are moving lies in the 
eastern part of the constellation Hercules, not far | 
from the very brilliant star Vega, which in the | 
United States is seen almost directly overhead on | 
summer evenings. 

The velocity of our flight has recently been 
deduced anew from Professor Vogel’s spectro- 
scopic observations at Potsdam, and it appears to 
be between two and three hundred million miles a 
year, or six to ten miles a second. Some previous 





factory determination that has yet been mace. 
Two hundred million miles in a year; fourteen 


ASTONISHED SAVAGES. 


The author of “Where Three Empires Meet” 
took some Kafirs from their desolate inland home 
in the Himalayan gorges beyond the mountain 
ranges to the more civilized south. Like most 
savages, they looked with stupid indifference at 
the marvels about them, and once only were they 
excited by an incident which opened their eye. to 
what they considered a most extraordinary and 
unnatural state of things. 


They were descending a road when one of them 
chanced to remark that he was ny fl and the 
English “sahib” bought him some food at a way. 
side shop. The Kalir saw the money change 
hands. 

“How is this?” he inquired, in surprise. “Do 
you have to pay for food in this country?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What acountry !” cried the man, in amazement. 
Then after pondering a while he continued, doubt- 
fully, “Suppose a man had no money in this 
country; he might starve!” 

“It is quite possible.” 

The Kafir shook with uncontrollable laughter. 
It was the best joke he had ever heard. He then | 





| explained the ridiculous system to his companions, | 


and they roared in chorus. 
“EAST, WEST, HOME’S BEST.” | 


It is a pleasing weakness of human nature to 
assume that every good thing belongs in a peculiar | 
way to one’s own country or to one’s own special 
part of it. A Frenchman who had been spending 
a considerable time in Germany exclaimed, imme- 
diately after crossing the frontier back into his 
own country : 


“There are birds singing in the trees. We are 
in France again!” 

This story is matched by a true one of a New 
England woman who spent two years in Illinois, 
and returning tg her beloved home, wrote as 
follows to a friend in the East: 

“It is so nice to be back in the East, and hear the 
locusts, katydids and brown thrushes once more.” 

All these creatures had made the summer air 
musical in the part of the country which she had 
been visiting, but during her banishment she had 
never heard them. 


INADMISSIBLE. 


The technicalities of the law are often too fine- 
drawn for the lay understanding. The Rochester 
Post-Express reports a case which sounds like a 

burlesque, but is said to be true. Ata term of the 

| Circuit Court in one of the up-river counties, not 

long ago, a horse case was on trial, and a well- 
known “horseman” was called as a witness. 


“Well, sir, you saw this horse?” said the de- 
| fendant’s counsel. 
“Yes, sir, I —” . 
| “What did you do?” 
| “I jest opened his mouth to find out how old he 
was, an’ I says to him, says I, ‘Old feller, I guess 
you’re purty goed yet.’” 
“Stop!” cried the opposing counsel. “Your 
honor, I object to any conversation carried on 
between the witness and the horse when the plain- 
tiff was not present.” 
The objection was sustained. 





PERSISTENT CHILDHOOD. 


| A little girl made a great clamor one night, after 
| She had gone to bed, insisting that a certain doll, 
| named Elizabeth, should be brought up-stairs to 
| her. Her mother finally called up to her, after 
having commanded her two or three times to keep 
still: 


“If I come up, Mary, I shall certainly whip 
you!” 
. eg a, — said the little girl, choking 
wack a sob, “and when you come up, p-p-les 
bring Elizabeth!” hia tee 

Another child, a boy, behaved so badly that his 
father said to him: . 

“My boy, I shall certainly have to buy a whip to 
punish you with!” i 

“And after you’ve whipped me,” said the boy, 
his face lighting up, “may 1 take the whip to play 
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STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
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fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 64p. Price 
Listfree. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
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| DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO.. 
| The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


9 Li T Try them. You will like them. 
Barbour’s Linen Thread *2 fit Sieh wear men. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 


Hand and Machine Work. 


| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 


the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Columbia | | 


fond and Praner. Dress 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
’ Proof and Odorless. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette. 
SWAN” Fine Nainsook 
Best of rubber used in 
we og both. For sale in all 
‘ first-class retail stores 
Ask for SWAN brand. Sample Par by mail. 
of Swan 25 ets., and Columbia 30 cts. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The secret of Pears’ 
Soap is that it has | 





























is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 
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IPCS Beer 
A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘just as good’’—‘tis false. No imitation, 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 
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Asth ma is no longer an incurable disease. For cen- 


turies it had baffled medical skill. Our success 
began more than thirteen years ago, and in this time we have treated 
more than Twenty-five Thousand cases of Asthma and Hay- 
Fever, and the number under our care at the present time exceeds 
Four Thousand. Why is it that by our treatment Asthma and 
Hay-Fever are 


Cured to Stay Cured? 


Because we reject symptom drugs, which touch symptoms only, and 
use constitutional medicines, which remove the Cause. These act 
on the blood and the nervous system and take out of a man that which 
makes him have the Asthma at all. 
Particulars and PROOFS by mail FREE on application. Address, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 

Fine Calf Dress. Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 


3 
| Vv a . ¥ $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
: alue. 





Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. For 
Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 
latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 
will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 
makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. The stamped name and 
price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 

If you wish to eco i y. s when 
next in need, Sent by Mail, Ponta: Sp Saoygt Bg Fd, , $+y-—4 _ bay te 


1 
ddress W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


‘HOW MUSIC IS PRINTED. 


The printing of music is usually done by one of 
three processes—the typographic, the engraved, 
and the lithographic. The character and quantity 
of the work determine which process shall be 
used. 

The typographic process is nearly the same as 
that employed in printing books and magazines; 
but the types used to represent the music char- 
acters are much more numerous and complex 
than those which represent the alphabet. This 
process 1s well adapted to the printing of church 
hymnals, school song-books, and vocal music of 
all kinds. 

In engraved music, the characters that are to 
show on the printed page are cut in a metal plate, 
the rest of the plate retaining its smooth surface. 
These sunken lines are then filled with ink; paper 
is pressed on, and the printed page thus produced. 

This is a slow and expensive method, as the 
presswork must be done by hand, but it is capable 
of some very beautiful results. It is used to 
advantage on small editions of instrumental music, 
principally studies for the various instruments. 

Under the third, or lithographic process, as 
ordinarily practised, ‘‘transfers’’ are made on 
stone from engraved plates, electrotype plates, 
and sometimes from a printed page. The stone 
is used on a press similar in construction and 
operation to the cylinder presses used in book 
printing. 

This process can be applied with advantage to 
small editions of instrumental or vocal music, 
and is largely used in the printing of all kinds of 
instrumental music. 





Music Type. 


The pioneer in the art of printing music by 
movable metal types was Ottaviano dei Petrucci, 
who was born at Fossombrone, Italy, in 1466. 
He established himself at Venice, and in May, 
1498, obtained from the senate the privilege, for 
twenty years, of printing music. 

In the year 1511 he left his business at Venice 
im other hands and returned to Fossombrone. In | 
October, 1513, he secured a patent from Pope Leo 
X. for the exclusive right to print music for 
fifteen years in the Roman States. Petrucci died 
in 1539. 

As Petrucci practised it, the art consisted in 
taking two impressions—one for the staff, the 
other for the characters upon it. 

The discovery of printing aided musical com- 
posers in bringing their works to the notice of 
the people, and helped to spread a knowledge 
of music. Musical publications made in this way 
were cheaper than the old indistinct prints pro- 
duced from wooden blocks. 

Petrucci’s method, however, was soon improved 
on by Oeglin, a printer of Augsburg, Germany, 
in the year 1507. He printed both staff and notes 
at one impression, thus reducing the cost of 
production. 

Twenty-five years later Briard, established at 
Avignon, France, replaced the square and lozenge- 
shaped notes, hitherto in use, by round ones, and 
also instituted an easy way of expressing the 
duration of a tone. 


| mences at the left-hand corner of the page,—uses 





The next step forward was made in 1660 by 
John Playford, a London printer, who introduced 
a new way of representing eighth and sixteenth 
notes. These had been printed separately until 
Playford's improvement, which consisted in tying 
the eighths or sixteenths together in groups of 
fours or sixes by heavy horizontal lines drawn 
through their stems. This made music much 
more easy to read, and gave it a neater 
appearance. 

In the year 1755 Breitkopf, of Leipzig, perfected 
a system of dividing each character into different 
parts or pieces. This invention called for more 
care in “‘setting up”’ the type, and was the means 
of a marked improvement in the appearance of 
the work. 

No radical change has been made in the music 
font since Breitkopf’s invention, the general ten- 
dency being simply to perfect the cut and design 
of the faces and manner of combining them. 

The first book printed in America from music 
type was a German song-book, printed and pub- | 
lished by Christopher Sower, of Germantown, | 
Pa., in 1753. 

Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., a famous 
printer of the last century, printed many books | 
from music type procured in Europe. His first | 
publication was the ‘‘Worcester Collection of 
Music,” in 1786. 

A vast improvement in the appearance of music | 
type has taken place in the present century, and | 
the typographic process has arrived at a pitch of 
elegance and usefulness probably undreamed of | 
by the most enthusiastic of the early printers. 

The music font of to-day consists of about four 
hundred different characters,—every character in 
the notation being represented in the type,—to- 
gether with many other ‘sorts’ necessary for | 


proper justification. 
With the aid of this combination the music| taken of the type-page the type is released for 


type-setter is enabled to reproduce in type any 
given copy. 

The following illustration gives some of the 
characters used, and shows them as they appear 
separately. The lines on the characters that run 
horizontally, and the lines cast separately, used 
together, form the staff: 
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PREFIXES. 
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CLEFS AND BARS. ’ 
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SLURS. 
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TIE PIECES. 
[One of five series.] 
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STAFF LINES. 





The placing together or “setting up’’ of music 
type into page form is somewhat like the putting 
together of a puzzle, or *‘setting up’’ an intricate 
type border. It rcquires peculiar skill and judg- 
ment, and a knowledge of the rudiments of music 
is indispensable. 

With the exception of the music font, the 
mechanical apphanceg used are the same as for 
ordinary book work. 

Before “‘setting up’’ a piece of music the com- 
positor makes with his eye an estimate of the 
amount of it that will come into a staff, and how 
many staffs will go on a page. He then com- 





the clef, then the signature, then the time-mark, 
and after these the notes in their order, with the 
spaces between the characters filled in with lines. 

The horizontal lines cast on the characters, 
with the lines used between them, form five 
continuous lines across the page, thus making 
the staff. 

If words are to be used, the parts of the verses 
that are to be sung with this line are now added. 
These verses are ‘“‘set’’ the same as in ordinary | 
reading matter, except that the words are spaced | 
so that each syllable comes beneath the note to | 
which it is to be sung. 

Each line of music is treated in like manner | 
until all are ‘‘set.”’ 

They are then “locked up” in an iron frame or 
“chase.” By this means the numerous pieces 
of type are brought together into a compact mass, 
thus producing a page of music in type. | 

A rough print or ‘“‘proof” of the page is now 
taken, which 1s given to a competent proof-reader. 
The proof is compared with the copy, and any 
departure therefrom is ‘‘marked,”’ as well as 
any mistakes in the mechanical construction. 

As soon as the page is corrected, other proofs | 
are taken and submitted to the composer, who 
rectifies any error that may have been made in | 
the preparation of the ‘‘copy.”’ 

Below is given an illustration of music type | 
“set up.” Looking at the neatly printed notes 
and the continuous lines, one hardly realizes that 
it is made up of a multitude of small pieces. 


1. My coun-try, “tis of thee, 
2. My na-tive coun - try, thee, 
3. Let mu-sic swell the breeze, 
4. Our fa-thers’ God, to Thee, 


The next cut shows separately the characters 
that are used in the construction of the first meas- 
ure. The heavy black marks, seen at the top 
and bottom of the staff, represent the ‘‘quads”’ 
brought up “type high’’ to show their existence. 

These quads are used to fill in with between the 
characters out of the staff and never appear 
on the printed page. In the composition of the 
average music page, about one-half of the pieces 
used are quads. 

Since the beginning of the present century, 
music type has not, to any extent, been printed 
from direct. Plates have been cast from each 
page, either by the electrotyping or stereotyping 
processes, and the impression has been made from 
these. 

Owing to the costliness and fragility of the 
type, which would become broken if printed from 
direct, and the fact that as soon as a ‘‘mold’”’ is 































| work of a_ copyist. 


other work, this process of plate-making has| A crude proof is now taken for the purpose of 


proved a very great saving, especially as these | correcting any error that may have been made in 


plates can be retained for future editions. 

As soon as the electrotyper has taken a mold 
of the type-page, it is returned to the compositor 
to be ‘‘distributed,’’ or thrown back into the cases 
ready to be used again. Distributing a page of 
music is a task of no mean proportions, and for 
its proper performance requires about a third of 
the time that the composition takes. 

To produce an electro- 
type plate, a mold in wax 
is taken of the type page. 
A delicate film of black 
lead 1s formed on the 
mold to conduct electric 
ity. The mold is then 


the copying from ‘copy’ to plate. 

The last cut is a facsimile of the appearance of 
the plate when finished. Notice that what is to 
appear as the printed page, later, is now white, 
from the fact that it is ‘‘cut in,”’ or sunk below, 
the surface of the plate. 

The press, upon which the plates are used to 
multiply copies, is operated by hand. It has a 
resemblance to the press 
used in the early days of 
printing. The mode of 


pa 3 3— -j- | taking the impression is 


somewhat like the action 
© of the modern clothes- 
wringer, the plate being 


put into a solution of 1. My coun-try, run between two cylin- 
sulphate of copper, and a 2. My na- tive ders. 
current of electricity is 3. Let mu - sic The plate is _ first 


passed through the solu- 
tion. This causes copper 
to be deposited on the 
mold. 

When it is sufficiently 
thick, the “shell” of 
copper is removed from 
the mold and placed face 
downward on a level surface. Then molten metal 
is poured upon it. By this means the plate is given 
strength and thickness. This plate is then made 
ready for the press. 

Electrotype music plates are used on ordinary 





| printing presses, and printed from in the same 


way as the plates used in letter-press work 

The music and words which are to appear in 
the printed page appear in the plate as a raised 
surface. Rollers, which are covered evenly with 
ink, are rolled across the plate, leaving ink on the 
raised characters , a sheet of paper is then pressed 
on, and the ink adhering to the sheet produces the 
printed page. 


Engraved Music. 


A collection of canzonets, issued at Rome, 1586, 
is the earliest example we have of the process of 
engraving music on metal plates. The work was 
done by Martin van Buyten and the collection 
published by Verovio. 


This method was soon adopted in Germany, | 


France, the Netherlands and England. 

The first music printing done in America, in 
1690, was from engraved plates. A collection of 
church music, published by Josiah Flagg, of 
Boston, in 1764, is a very interesting publication, 
from the fact that the engraving was done by 
Paul Revere of Revolutionary fame 

The method at first practised was slow and 
laborious. Each character that was to show on 
the printed page must be scratched in with a 
crude graver. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch invented a way of softening the copper 
which enabled them to use punches to produce 
some of the characters on the plates. These 
punches, having the shape of music characters on 
the end, were sunk into the plate by a shght 
stroke of a hammer. The rest of the characters 
were scratched in by the graver as formerly. 
Uniformity was given to the work and the cost of 
production lessened. 

In the year 1710, pewter was substituted for 
copper. It is much cheaper and more easily 
worked. The music printed from the first pewter 
plates was very poorly done. Later, toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, a London engraver 
so improved the method that the best plate work 
was credited to England at that time. This 
method, with some slight modifications, is the one 
used at the present time. 

The music engraver, in a sense, executes the 
He copies the written 
manuscript on the plate, with punch and graver, 
instead of working with ink on paper. 

This plate is a composition of metal, consisting 
of tin, antimony, and copper. It is about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. The face has a bright, 
smooth surface. 

Some of the characters are cut in with the 
gravers, which are small chisels ground to various 
angles. These are used in cutting the stems, ties, 
slurs, etc. 

Many of the characters are added by punches, 
which are pieces of steel with the shapes of the 
music characters on the ends. They are sunk 
into the plate by a slight stroke of a light hammer, 
and are used for the notes, rests, and accidentals, 


4. Our fa-thers’ 
oe 
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warmed, and melted wax 
is run in where the 
gravers and punches have 
done their work. Ink is 
then rolled on the surface 
of the plate. The plate 
is wiped with a rag con- 
taining a solution of lye; 
[the ink adheres to the wax, but is removed from 
| the rest of the surface. 

| A sheet of damp paper is placed on the: plate, 
| and the impression taken, thus giving the printed 
copy. 


eo 





| This method is repeated until the edition: is 
|completed. The plates are retained for future 
use. 


Lithographed Music. 


Lithographing was invented in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century by Aloys Senefelder, of 
Munich. This discovery was a very important 
turning-point in the manufacture of music 
pubhications. 

It is supposed that its first application to music 
was made by C. M. von Weber, the composer. 
Weber was intimately acquainted with Senefelder, 
| and became intensely interested in his discovery. 

He entirely forsook his musical studies for a 
time and turned his attention to the using of 
lithography in the printing of music. His Opus 
No. 2, a set of variations for the piano, printed in 
1799, is the oldest example we have of litho 
graphed music. 

The leading music-publishing houses of Ger- 
many began at once to use lithography, but, with 
the exception of France, the other countries did 
not use it to any extent until the beginning of the 
last half of this century. Since the introduction 
of the lithographic cylinder press, about 1850, a 
very large proportion of the music published has 
been printed by this process. 

Lithography is based upon the chemical princi- 
ple of the attraction and repulsion of various 
natural substances, and more especially upon the 
antagonistic properties of oil and water. 

The process is applied by placing, with a fatty 
ink, a drawing or ‘transfer’ upon the finished 
surface of a certain kind of limestone. The parts 
of the stone which are not covered with the 
drawing are then wetted. The inking roller is run 
over the whole; the ink adheres to the drawing 
or “‘transfer,’’ but is repelled from the wet parts. 
Paper is then pressed on, and the printed sheet 
produced thus. 

Drawing on the stone direct is used to some 
extent, as in the early days of the invention. 
The artist must write backwards in making this 
drawing, but a little practice enables him to 
do so. 

But music lithography, as it is known to-day 
and almost universally practised, is accomplished 
by taking a ‘transfer’ from an engraved plate. 

A printed copy of the engraved plate is first 








and other marks. 

The first characters to be cut in are the staffs, | 
their position being ascertained by careful meas- | 
urement. They are cut in by a tool which has 
tive hook-like chisels on the end, and which 18 | 
drawn across the plate. | 

Next in order come the braces, clefs, signatures, 
note-heads, rests, etc., which are added by the | 
punches. | 

The stems, ties, slurs, leger lines, etc., are cut 
in with the graver. 

The use of the punches causes “raisings’’ to 
appear on the back of the plate, which have to be | 
evened off. This is done by laying the plate on 
its face, and beating the back with a large 
hammer. 

Cutting in the characters with the gravers | 
causes a burr to appear on the face of the plate, 
which is ‘dressed off’ by a ‘‘scraper,”’ similar 
in appearance to a common razor. The plate is 
then “evened up’’ by going over the face of it 
with a steel block, used as a pianer. i 


obtained. This is done on the plate press in the 
same way as printed copies are “struck off’ in 
the engraved process, except that the paper and 
ink used are prepared for this purpose. 

The printed sheet is then placed, ink side 
downward, on the lithographic stone, which is 
put into a machine and subjected to pressure. 
This pressure causes the ink to leave the paper 
and cling to the stone. 

The “etching’’ is now done by the use of a 
solution of nitric acid and gum arabic. By this 
means the transfer is given more character, and 
the remaining surface cleaned. 

The stone is then set in the litho-cylinder press, 
ready to print the required number of copies. 
The printing is the same process as any other 
lithographic printing. 

As soon as the printing is finished, the stone is 
taken from the press and the “transfer’’ ground 
off so that it may be used for other work. By 
careful treatment in the grinding, they can be 
used fifty times. Frank 8. FREEMAN. 
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Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. | 

Of the many routes catering for the World’s Fair | 
travel the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. by combination with | 
other, and in many cases competitive lines, presents | 
the most attractive and varied routes yet offered and at 
very reasonable rates. The route most in demand is 
that via Washington on the outward, and Niagara Falls 
on the return trip, price of which is $30.40, Boston to 
Chieago and return. Other routes include Montreal, 
Thousand Islands, White Mountains, &c. Full informa- 
tion as to Sleeping-car accommodations, Stop-over privi- 
leges, &c., can be obtained by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, 


New England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington St., | N 


Boston, Mass. Send for World’s Fair circular. (Adv. | 


netuihenglllitptonmes 
Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


(Adv. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year Sept. 14, offering enlarged opportu- 
nities, Three Seminary Courses of studies and a College- 
fitting Course. Address Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Prin. 


231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 
Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct. 3. Junior, 


Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Colby Academy, New Lonnon, N. H. 

Health and Education in a beautiful New England 
town. Five complete courses of study. Steam heat in 
all the buildings. Fine gymnasium. a eee: Send 
fora catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


Wesleyan Academy, wirsranam, Mass. 


Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Art 
Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. 77th year opens he 18. 
For catalogue address REv. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 


WoopsTook, CONN. 
Woodstock Academy. 
An Pagiish and classical school for boys and girls, A 
limited number of pupils receive personal attention in 
study and home care in Principal’s family. Terms 
moderate, For particulars address. 
Prin. E. R. HALL, B. A.. Yale, Woodstock, Conn. 
1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
ston, Mass. 
Individual attention. Thor- 
ough instruction. Cire. free, 


Students assisted to positions. 
Open now. 























Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 


HAN 











BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work o 


WOULaY e. 
E FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference be prohciency in each department. 

HE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes. 
full of giltgenee and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

HE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL UILDING is centrally located 
and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may ‘be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

‘or Prospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


Callege 


Elevator entrance, 694 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By its new Patented System of Actual 
Business from the Start, pupils begin at once 
as merchants, and by an intensely inating 


series of real trans- 
“ACTUAL 


actions learn busi- 
ness by doing it, 
insteadof by copying 

BUSINESS 
FROM THE 
START. 
Practice go d in 


imagina entries 

from a Text Book, 

hand, and work becomes pleasure. Individ- 

ual instruction. Situations for pupils, Visi- 
Prospectus free. 











fore entering actual 
practice, as is the 
universal custom. 
By the Burdett Sys- 
tem Theo: and 








for 3 or 4 terms, be- 
daily. 


tains. As 


G. WARD COOK, M’g’r, Room 13, Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


=> Oh! For a Cup of Good Coffee. 


"| Leavitt’s Coffee Filterer. 


Simplest and best. A_wire frame holding 
cloth bag, used in any coffee a. Sent postage 
ive Cont of pot. 


id eceipt of 25 cts. 
auened t., Boston, 


Agents wanted, Leavitt & Co., 149 Pear! 


Boston Training School of Music. 


Third year begins Sept. 11 in Music Hall Building, 
Departments, USIC: ELOCUTION: ART. All 
branches taught and all grades of pupils received. 
Normal Cou ‘or teachers with unusual advan- 
‘or calendar, address the Director, 

H. HOWARD, 20 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


recat wane” WORLD'S FAIR. 


AUG. 26, and every Saturday During SEPT. 
and OCT. Riso’ other Dates arradged. 

Membership limited and strictly first-class. 

6 All expenses included but meals. Chaperon in 

attendance; route is over the Picturesque B. & 

., Via Washin: 


on. In Chicago 6 days; lodgi ad- 
missions to the Fair; return via Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Lachine Rapids, Montreal and_ White 
‘or our , $75 and #100 
Independent Tickets. Several routes. 








G. WARD COOK’S 








“O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that fair ornament which truth doth give. 


The gold, filled, and coin-silver 
cases of the new 

Quick-Winding WATERBURY 
watch seem even more “beaute- 
ous” because of its truthful time- 
keeping. The owner may be 
twice proud: to show it and to rely 
upon it. There is a truthful ele- 
ance in the exquisite little chate- 
aine that captivates the eye. No 
cheap Swiss watch made on the 
foreign labor system can compare 
with this perfected product of 
American machinery and brains. 


All jewelers sell it in many dif- 
ferent styles: Ladies’ gentle- 
men’sand boys’ watches. There 
could be no more acceptable gift. 
$4 to Srs. 4 








ly relieved by 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Killer. 


/ This old rem is known, used 
and sold everywhere, Gct itand 
keep it by you. 

















Do you make a first quality 


butter? So do we in salt. 


PCESIEF 


( 


Put our salt in your butter and 





it will be better than ever. 
pure, clean and white. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 


Try 
Equally good for the household. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 


It's 
it. 











Delivered at Your Door Free ! 


We are constantly hearing from purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine. Without an 
exception they speak of it in the highest terms. One testimonial is as good as a hundred. They all 


say the same thing. Here is a sample: 


“I will say that your New Companion Sewing Machine far exceeds my expectations. 


as good work as the $45.00 machines sold here by agents. It runs lightly, almost noiseless, and is 
It is, in fact, a treasure.” 


easily understood. 


A Sensible Question ! 


New Companion Sewing Machine Free at any Railroad freight office in New England on receipt of $19.00. | short of 





SADIE Z. MORTON, West Union, Iowa. 


Why pay $45.00 for a Sewing Machine when you can get one | 
equally good for $19.00? Until Sept. 27th, we will deliver the | = results a 


Given Away Free! 


The New Companion High-Arm 'Sewing Machine with Complete Set of Attachments will be | Sie‘ ‘tontainine ov. 
given Free to every subscriber to The Companion for only twenty-five new subscribers; or for five erything needful to 
new subscribers and $12.50 additional. Until Sept. 27th, on all Sewing Machines thus shipped as - 
premiums to points in New England, we will prepay all transportation charges to the nearest freight office. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Com 
201 Columbus Avenue. ame 


It does just 





Pot-Grown S B Plants 


as shown in the cut are much the best. The roots 
are all there —and g roots, too. If set out in 
August and Sep ib d a crop of ber- 
ries next June. I have the finest stock of plants in 
the New England States. Send for Catalogue and 
Price List. C.S. Pratt, Reading, Mass. 


Omfort Ponder 








Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 





Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
| Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 


THAYER’S 
Mosquito Guard. 


For protection against the bites of 
MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES and other INSECTS. 


Not Greasy. Will Not Stain the Clothing. 


A small quantity oy required over the ee to be 
protected, and on the stocking. glove or netting. 


Price 25 cents a bottle. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 





HENRY THAYER & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 





QnoRETSDEMEntian, 


= “A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 








Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 





«“Gingers 


With Brandy or Alcohol ruin the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 


aker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 
contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 

Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 

A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 

AIDS DIGESTION. 


akes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes. 
We Will A full package to ladies 
sending four cents in stamps 


SEND FREE to pay postage. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 


Komchacin 


For 


Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion, and its practi- 














me cases 
marvel- 
ous; a cure fre- 

| quently follows a 
single treatment, 
| and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
| than two or three 
Pack- 


relieve you of the 
| painful troubles 


sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of éi -00. 








| Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 


130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





